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“Vinegar Never Catches Flies” 


An Editorial 


“Matilda, smarting with the pain 
And tingling still, and sore, 
Made many a promise to refrain 
From meddling evermore.” 


OU probably never heard the classic story of 
this bad little girl, but if your grandparents 

are alive, they can tell you how “Meddlesome 
Mattie” got into trouble. It is part of the mental 
furniture of thousands of Americans who were 
brought up on the McGuffey Eclec- 
tic Readers. Practically every edu- 
cated person born west of the 
Allegheny Mountains between 1849 
and 1890 was one of the McGuffey 
alumni — McKinley, Taft, Beve- 
ridge, Borah, LaFollette, Edison, 
Mark Twain, George Ade, Clar- 
ence Darrow, Zona Gale, Lorado 
Taft, Hamlin Garland, and James 
Whitcomb Riley were just a few of 
them. / One hundred years ago this 
year the first edition of McGuffey’s 
Primer was published by Truman 
& Smith, a Cincinnati schoolbook 
firm, to be followed by the First to Sixth Readers. 
At Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, where McGuf- 
fey taught for ten years, there is a McGuffey Mu- 
seum, presided over by Dr. Harvey C. Minnich, 
whose recent book, William Holmes McGuffey and 
His Readers (American Book Company), is a mine 
of curious information about the McGuffey epoch. 
A prominent city school superintendent, in dis- 
cussing the textbook question, suggested recently 
that the modern school system might look farther 
and fare worse than to revise and reprint the Mc- 
Guffey Readers for use in our elementary schools. 
While educational methods, literary and social 
standards have so far changed with the changing 
times as to make such a plan impracticable, it may 


From MeGuffes’ s Fourth Reader. 
1866 


well be doubted whether stability of character has 
ever been more thoroughly grounded than in the 
generation that studied the McGuffey Readers, 
And these are qualities that America still needs, 

Dr. McGuffey—“old Guff”’ to his students of 
“mental philosophy” at Miami, Cincinnati College, 
Ohio University, and the University of Virginia— 
was no dry-as-dust pedant. Born in 1800 of Scotch. 
Irish pioneer stock, and a graduate of Washington 
College, Pennsylvania, he came up- 
on the scene at a time when the 
great Middle-Western states were 
rapidly filling with a virile farm- 
ing folk and establishing a new 
type of civilization. It was a book- 
less generation, but one with a 
hunger for education. The school- 
books of the day were practically 
limited to the New England Pr- 
mer, Webster’s Elementary Speller, 
and Ray’s Little Arithmetic. 

McGuffey knew the value and 
appeal of pictures. He used hun- 
dreds of them (see cut)—boys 
and girls, dogs and cats, and familiar home scenes. 
He loved children and was trusted by them. He 
believed in the simple old-fashioned virtues of 
honesty, thrift, industry, and kindness. He taught 
young people to look upon the aged, the helpless, 
the poor, the crippled as personal obligations. 
His patriotism was not a narrow one, for he gave 
much space to the great heroes of liberty—to Marco 
Bozzaris, Arnold Winkelried, and Patrick Henry. 
As for literature, thousands of readers got from 
McGuffey their first taste of Shakespeare, Milton, 
Byron, Scott, Irving, Bryant, Dickens and Ter- 
nyson. And these books were to the average 
American the chief storehouse of truth in a “great, 
wide, beautiful, wonderful world.” 
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The King’s Horses and the King’s Men 


ING GEORGE VI and Queen 
K Elizabeth drive in state to 
Westminster Abbey on May 

12 for their solemn coronation, a cere- 
mony of color and high pageantry 
that dates its origin within that sacred 
fane from the coronation of William 
the Conqueror on Christmas Day, 1066. 

From the first of her Norman kings 
to the last George, all the sovereigns 
of England, without exception, have 
been crowned in Westminster Abbey. 
Norman and Plantagenet, Lancaster 
and York, Tudor, Stuart, Hanoverian 
and Windsor all have there received 
the rite of coronation. 

The events of Coronation Day di- 
vide themselves into three great 
pageants. The first is the procession 
to Westminster Abbey, the second, 
the actual Coronation ceremony and 
the third the triumphal return of the 
crowned monarch to Buckingham 
Palace. 

The procession to the Abbey is 
not an unbroken chain. It begins 
about 9.30 a. m. when troops, ambas- 
sadors and official guests are timed to 
move into the Mall—the broad avenue 
that leads from the Palace to White- 
hall—from the side streets where they 
have been marshaled. But long be- 
fore that, the waiting crowd has been 
entertained by scarlet and gold clad 
grenadiers moving into line along the 
route, the advance guards of mounted 
police and beplumed officers that ride 
over the carefully sanded highway to 
insure that all is in readiness for the 
Royal progress. 


London’s Great Show 


Punctually at 9.30 a. m. the trum- 
peters will sound a fanfare and the 
mounted band of the First Life Guards 
will swing out into the Mall followed 
by troop after troop of scarlet-clad 
horsemen with brilliantly burnished 
helmets, brave with tossing plumes, 
glittering swords and bright cuirasses. 
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The Pageant of 
the Coronation 


By Gault MacGowan 


London Correspondent N. Y. Sun 


After the Life Guards will come 
a procession of state landaus drawn 
by pairs of bay horses and driven 
by coachmen of the royal livery. Fol- 
lowing them will be a line of motor 
cars. 

This is known as the procession of 


Wide World. 
THE KING AND QUEEN. 


representatives of foreign powers. 
At former coronations, there were 
horse-drawn vehicles only, but this 
time four-footed power will be sup- 
plemented by gasoline. 

In a place of honor in this pro- 
cession will be the Special Ambas- 
sador of the President of the United 
States, James W. Gerard, attended by 
General Pershing. “More than sixty 
other nations will be represented. 


Now comes a second procession. 

About ten minutes before 10 o’clock 
the members of the royal family set 
forth for the Abbey in carriages em- 
blazoned with the royal arms drawn 
by postillions astride gayly decked 
bays. 

The cheers of the crowd in the tall 
stands lining the Mall from faint be- 
ginnings grow gradually into a roar. 
Their long vigil is at last rewarded. 
A few minutes after the royal family 
has gone by there is another fanfare 
of trumpets, a clatter of arms as offi- 
cer after officer calls his troops to at- 
tention. Royal Horse Guards clatter 
out of Buckingham Palace courtyard: 
the King’s procession—the third of the 
day—is coming! 

After the Horse Guards appear 
twelve watermen in their State uni- 
forms. They are headed by the King’s 
bargemaster, a survival from the days 
when the Thames was the waterway 
of the city and monarchs were rowed 
in state to Westminster. 

State carriages roll down the Mall 
with the officers of the household in 
vesplendent uniforms and _ cocked 
hats. Behind them trot an escort 
of Dominion and Indian cavalry. This 
is the advance guard of the monarch. 

The sovereign’s bodyguard follows. 
Cheers from the stands are deafening 
as the state coach drawn by eight gray 
horses with braided manes, tails and 
glistening coats, half hidden beneath 
the weight of medieval caparison 
rumbles into sight. 


Vigil Since Dawn 


Within, smiling and bowing to the 
right and to the left are the King and 
Queen; the King’s right hand raised 
in a seemingly permanent salute in 
acknowledgment of the plaudits of 
the crowd. 

The first great moment for which 
Londoners have cheerfully kept vigil 
since before the dawn is at hand. But 
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it is only a moment. The coach 
passes; the royal standard borne be- 
hind them has gone. A rear guard 
of officers, equerries, aides-de-camp 
and Royal Horse Guards complete 
the procession to the Abbey. 


In the Abbey 


Inside Westminster Abbey the 
waiting is nearly over now. It is 
four hours since those invited to the 
ceremony have taken their seats. 
Jubilant march music will peal from 
the new organ as two heralds—Port- 
cullis and Rouge Dragon in gold and 
scarlet tabards—make their way slow- 


Wide World. 


St. Edward’s Crown, the crown which 

will be placed on the King’s head for 

just a moment, and then withdrawn 
because it weighs too much. 


ly into the Abbey. The whole con- 
gregation rises as the representatives 
of foreign States enter and range 
themselves against the carved oak 
and fretted canopies of the choir stalls. 

Hardly have the foreign representa- 
tives taken their places when the pro- 
cession of the Princes and Princesses 
of the blood royal begins, the Queen 
mother, supported by the Duke of 
Gloucester and the Duke of Kent, 
with their duchesses. Peers of the 
realm follow to support their trains 
and coronets. 

Others entitled to be there are 

Princess Elizabeth and Princess Mar- 
garet Rose, the Princess Royal and 
her husband, the Earl of Harewood, 
their sons, Viscount Lascelles and the 
Hon. Gerald Davis Lascelles, 14 and 
13 years old, respectively; the Duke 
of Connaught and Prince Arthur of 
Connaught. 
. Behind them comes the procession 
of the abbey clergy, headed by the 
abbey beadle, the chaplains, the cross 
of Westminster carried by the sacrist, 
the prebendaries and the Dean of 
Westminster. 

Now enters the regalia and the 
Royal procession itself. The Keeper 
of the King’s Jewel House bears on 


a crimson and gold cushion the two 
ruby rings that will presently be 
placed on the fingers of the King and 
Queen. 

Four Knights of the Garter, ap- 
pointed to hold the Canopy for the 
King’s anointing, enter with their 
coronets carried by pages. Follow- 
ing close are the Lord Chamberlain 
and the Lord Steward of the House- 
hold, the Lord President of the Coun- 
cil, the Prime Minister and other high 
officers of State. The Cross of York 
is borne in before the Archbishop of 
the ancient northern see. With him 
is the Lord High Chancellor and the 
purse bearer. 


Vivat Regina 
Every one is ready for the arrival 


of the royal couple. But they do not 
come together. The Earl Marshal has 


Underwood & Underwood. 


The Coronation Chair in which the King 
will sit to be crowned by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. This chair is 
more than 600 years old and bears the 
initials of famous Englishmen who 
couldn’t resist “that schoolboy impulse.” 


formed a separate procession for each 
of them so that the entry into the 
Abbey becomes a gradually ascending 
crescendo of color. 

The Lord Chamberlain leads the 
way with the Queen’s ivory rod and 
scepter with which she is to be in- 
vested; a Duke escorted by a ser- 
geant-at-arms carries her lovely slen- 
der-arched crown. 

“Vivat! Vivat! Vivat! Regina Eliza- 
beth!” The cry goes up from the boys 
of the Westminster School high in the 
galleries. The Queen enters, sup- 
ported on either side by a Bishop. 


A page, with the coronet of the 
Mistress of the Robes, Ladies ang 
Gentlewomen of the Bedchamber 
Maids of Honor and officers of the 
Queen’s household follow. York 
Richmond and Windsor heralds file 
behind as the Queen proceeds to the 
faldstool and Throne of Recognition 
set for her. 

There is a pause—one that seems 
to the onlookers the longest in the 
day. It is the pause that precedes 
the arrival of the monarch. 

Two dukes enter. In their hands 
are the King’s scepters. Pages walk 
behind them carrying their coronets. 
Behind them are two lesser peers of 
the realm, each carrying a golden 
spur; then three more peers, each 
carrying a ceremonial and _ richly 
jeweled sword. 

Five Kings of Arms march behind 
them: Norroy, Ulster, Lyon, Claren- 
ceaux and Carter. And like a hostage 
for the good behavior of the city 
comes the Lord Mayor of London in 
his robes and collar of office, with his 
macebearer carrying the ancient civic 
mace. Close to him are the Lord High 
Constables of the British Isles. The 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod— 
high official of the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s department—precedes his chief, 
with the Lords High Steward behind 
him. An earl carries the Sword of 
State. 


Vivat Rex 


Now comes the Earl Marshal, the 
generalissimo of all these proceed- 
ings, the Duke of Norfolk. 

Behind him is carried St. Edward’s 
Crown, the crown with which the 
ceremony of coronation will be car- 
ried out. 

To the right of the Crown is a Duke 
with the orb; on the left a Duke with 
a scepter. 

Now three bishops. They hold 
chalice, paten and Bible. 

Solemn quiet. Then like gunshots: 
“Vivat! Vivat! Vivat! Georgius Rex” 

Between the two bishops, a figure 
in a big round fur-trimmed cap of 
velvet, a heavy cloak of miniver and 
streaming behind, vivid as blood, the 
Imperial mantle upheld by eight 
noble pages. 

It is the King. He is hedged with 
a score of gold-tipped halberds car- 
ried by gentlemen of the bodyguard. 

A great flood of music surges from 
organ and choir. The King passes to 
his seat beside the Queen. 

The Master of the Robes, the Groom 
of the Robes, the Master of the Horse, 
Admirals, Generals, officials of the 
Royal Household, officers and yeomen 
of the Guard form a brief rear guard. 
An anthem heralds the opening of the 
rite. The heads of the King and 
Queen are bowed in silent prayer 
The “great solemnity of the Corona- 
tion” has begun. 
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The Royal cortege 


moving along the 
§rand, from Trafal- 

Square, during 
the Jubilee celebra- 
tion. The Coronation 
parade will pass Tra- 
figar Square re- 
wning from West- 
ninster Abbey to 
Bukingham Palace. 


Ahove—A race against time: The 

badicea statue on Westminster 

Bridge with Big Ben in the _ back- 
ground. 


(enter—Coldstream Guards on sentry 
duty outside Marlborough House, a 
nyal residence now occupied by Queen 
Mary. Coldstream Guards, whose dress 
* similar to that of the Grenadier 
ards, ean be distinguished by the 
acing of the buttons on the tunic. 

Grenadier spacing is even; the 
Idstream by twos. 


kight—View of the Thames, showing 
Vestminster Bridge in the fore- 
found and the Houses of Parliament. 
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Ireland and of the British 
Dominions Beyond the Seas, King, 
Tefender of the Faith, Emperor of 
India, King George will be crowned 
next Wednesday monarch of an em- 
pire covering one-fourth of the earth’s 
surface and containing one-fourth of 
its people. It is important to remem- 
ber that the King “rules, but he does 
not govern.” He has little executive 
power, but he is the great symbol of 
national and imperial unity. 

Under the 
Siatute of West- 
minster of 1930 
the British Do- 
minions — Can- 
ada, New Zea- 
land, Australia, 
South Africa and 
the Irish Free 
State — were 
given greater 
powers of self- 
government, and 
the British Em- 
pire became a 
commonwealth of 
equal nations. It 
is allegiance to 
the King that is 
probably the 
greatest force 
which keeps the 
many British 
possessions faith- 
ful to the Em- 
pire. The King, 
as a symbol, is 
supposed to stand 
above party wrangles and _ politics. 
The Prime Minister, the real leader 
of the Kingdom, organizes the cabinet 
of ministers, who conduct the govern- 
ment. He may lose his power if the 
House of Commons votes against his 
policies, and a new Prime Minister 
will take office. But throughout this 
change the King remains the symbol 
of solidarity and continuity. 

Through a thousand years of blood 
and conflict the British people have 
fought to keep the King in his place. 
Thus, when the popular King Edward 
VIII clashed with Prime Minister 
Stanley Baldwin over the right to 
marry Mrs. Wallis Warfield Simpson, 
all British political parties united to 
oppose the King. They feared a vic- 
tory for the King might give him, or 
future kings, a chance to dictate on 
other issues besides marriage. They 
rallied to defend the British Constitu- 
tion and the authority of Parliament. 


S George the Sixth, by the Grace 
of God of Great Britain anu 
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The British House of Commons. 


How John Bull Governs Himself 
and All His Relations 


By Frank B. Latham 


The British Constitution, unlike 
our own, is not written. It is merely 
an accepted body of principles, some 
of which have been written and others 
based on tradition. The foundation 
of British liberties is the Magna 
Charta of 1215. Other important 
documents, which define the Consti- 
tution, are the Petition of Right of 
1629, and the Bill of Rights of 1689. 
Other customs, or “ways of doing 





things” have been built up through 
the years until they are part of the 
law of the land. 

Why should American students 
study British history and govern- 
ment? Well, our own government 
will be more easily understood if we 
learn how it “got that way.” A look 
at the development of British govern- 
ment from the early kings to the 
present democratically elected parlia- 
ment will supply us with much infor- 
mation about our Constitution and 
Federal government. 


Monarchy in the Past 

The kingship in England began in 
the form of tribal leadership of the 
several kingdoms of Anglo-Saxon 
England. These tribal kings had 
absolute power and this power grew 
as the union of Anglo-Saxon England 
progressed. In 1066 the Norman, 
William the Conqueror, defeated and 


The room is only 75 feet long and has only 
450 green leather seats for its 615 members. 


killed the Saxon King Harold at the 
Battle of Hastings. William was the 
first really powerful king and he 
united England. The land was divided 
among William’s followers and thes 
barons had to swear allegiance 4j. 
rectly to him. This was the begin. 
ning of a powerful feudal system, 
with the king supreme. 

Under later Norman kings the fey. 
dal -barons gained the upper hand 
and the nation was torn by civil strife 
But in 1154 Henry II came over from 
France to establish the Plantagenet 
family on the 
throne, and be 
come the master 
of the barons, He 
was a_ powerful 
ruler, but under 
his sons the mon- 
archy again lost 
authority. When 
the weak King 
John tried to 
raise taxes with- 
out consulting 
the Great Coun- 
cil of barons 
these men forced 
him to sign the 
famed Magna 
Charta. During 
the reigns of 
John and Henry 
III the Great 
Council met 
more frequently 
and the barons 
and higher cler- 
gy who attended 
it took a larger 
part in the discussions. Gradu- 
ally the name “Parliament” came 
into use to designate the Great Coun- 
cil. The term came from the French 
word parler, to speak. Under the 
reformer and law-giver, Edward |, 
the organization of Parliament was 
completed. 

In 1295 a regular system was 
adopted which became the standard 
for later Parliaments. The Kim 
called on the barons and the higher 
clergy to meet in Parliament at West- 
minster, and the sheriff of each coun- 
ty was ordered to see that two mel 
of the rank of knight were elected 
to represent the whole county. Two 
townsmen were also elected to repre 
sent each city or borough in ea 
county. After this time all thes 
classes were regularly called to Pat 
liament. 

Since the representatives of the 

(Continued on page 8) 
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— THE GOVERNMENT OF ARs 


Men and women 21 yrs.of age, residents for six months Hereditary. Succession determined by Parliament 


of England, Scotland,Wales, or Northern Ireland. GR FE AT BR IT Al N Since 1701. Functions almost entirely ceremonial. 
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THE CABINET: Hembers of Commons or lords; Selected by Prime Minister, Dissolved on his Resignation: Responsible Zingly and Collectively to Parliam 
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towns and the counties were lower 
in social position compared to the 
barons and higher clergy, they began 
to act together and were irequently 
treated as one class. 


They became 
known as the “commons” in Parlia- 
ment—the representatives of the mid- 
dle class, or those next below the 
nobility and higher clergy. Soon they 
began to sit apart as a House of Com- 
mons, while the nobles and clergy sat 
as a House of Lords. This was spoken 
of as the “bicameral system,” or sys- 
tem of two chambers, and has been 
used in most modern democratic 
countries, including the United States, 
France, Belgium, Sweden, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Denmark and others. The 
Lords represented the higher classes, 
while the House of Commons 
was considered to represent all the 
rest of the nation, though of 

course the great mass of the 

people had no influence in 

their election or over their ac- 

tions in Parliament. It was 


his rule was stern and discontent 
arose. When Cromwell died the peo- 
ple turned back to the Stuart family 
for another King—Charles II—as a 
symbol of solidarity and national 
unity. Charles II took up the quarrel 
with Parliament and in 1689 his suc- 
cessor James II was forced to abdicate 
when he tried to continue the fight 
against that law-making body. Wil- 
liam of Orange, husband of James’ 
daughter, Mary, was called to the 
throne to reign with her. During the 
reign of William and Mary Parliament 
passed the important Bill of Rights. 
This has been copied into the amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the 
United States and into various other 
written constitutions. 

The growth of the modern British 
system of government now began 
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rapidly. 
the English to play their own game 
of politics, and a German King, who 
couldn’t speak English, had much to 
do with establishing this government, 
William was looked upon as a for- 
eigner and he was not well-liked. 
But he was a shrewd politician and 
learned to play the two political par- 
ties (Whigs and Tories) off against 
each other. As a result he was able 
to exert much influence but in a 
strictly legal way. Under William 
and Mary it became usual for all the 
ministers to be of one party, and all 
of them would resign when their party 
lost its majority in Parliament. It now 
became customary for a certain num- 
ber (an inner group of four or five) 
to hold together and to be consulted 
by King William. This practice con- 
tinued afterwards and it was 
the earliest form of the cabinet, 
which has now become such 
an important part of the En- 
glish government. 



















not until the nineteenth cen- 
tury that real steps were taken 
to give the masses a vote and 
a voice in the government. 
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William 1, surnamed. the Conquerer, the Corman, ruler who ascended, 
to the throne. of Gugplana. in 1066, mm. Cilatilda of Flanders. 











After William’s death, Queen 
Anne, a daughter of James I], 
ruled till 1714 and died with- 
out children. So the throne 





Under the Tudor Kings and 
Queens, notably Henry VIII 
and Elizabeth, the monarchy 
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was very powerful, and Par- 
liament, at times, had little or 
nothing to do. The Stuarts, 
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went to George Louis, son of 
Sophie, of Hanover, a German 
state. George I was not a 
gifted ruler and he cared little 
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who came to power in 1603 
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Edward I m.. Gleanor of Castile 





with James I, sought to con- 
tinue the absolute power of 
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Gdward [1 m. Isabella. of France. 


about the English government. 
He could speak no English and 
his ministers no German. All 
their communications had to 
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the monarchy. But the ris- 
ing merchant class decided to 
make Parliament a real gov- 
erning body. They had sup- 
ported the King against the 
rebellious barons and now 
realized that they had to pro- 
tect themselves from the King. 
The struggle became intense 
during the reign of Charles I. 
Led by Sir John Eliot and 
John Pym, Parliament’ fought 
for control over taxation and 
finally forced the King to sign 
the Petition of Right in 1628. 
The Petition has been com- 
pared to the Magna Charta of 
400 years before. And it was 
imporant because it was wrung 
from an unwilling King by 
Parliament. Parliament finally 
abolished Charles I’s taxation 
power and beheaded him in 
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1649 when he tried again to 
ignore its voice. The years 
from 1649 to 1660 when Oliver 
Cromwell was “His Highness, 
the Lord Protector,” were the 
only time during eight centu- 
ries when there was no king 
on the throne of England. 
Cromwell gave England an 
efficient government and built 
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be in Latin, which was spoken 
badly and with difficulty and 
dissatisfaction by all parties. 
The King soon ceased to attend 
cabinet meetings and one of 
the ministers took charge in 
his place. For twenty years 
Robert Walpole held this post 
as the most important min- 
ister, and under his guidance 
the cabinet became the real 
government. With him began 
the Prime Ministership, al- 
though there was even yet no 
office with that title. But since 
his time there always was one 
minister who held the position 
of leadership, and _ influenced 
Parliament. 


King in Name Only 


Henry After Walpole the power of 


the King almost vanished and 
he became just a _ symbol. 
George III tried to regain 
some of it but after the loss of 
the American: colonies _ the 
monarchy declined rapidly in 
this struggle for authority. 
Under Queen Victoria, partic- 
ularly, and Edward VII, the 
monarchy exerted some influ- 
ence but the real power rested 














up her foreign influence. But 
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‘f4 HAH first met Sadie Thompson 
in the apple tree. 

He was lying far out on a 

branch in the sun, his taffy-colored 

ws tucked under his chest, his 

olden ruff a halo around his flower- 


like little face. The red-gold plume 
of his tail flowed back along the limb. 
Inall the spring morning there was 
no sound except the twittering of 
birds. The warm sweetness of the 
earth drifted up to him. His eyes 
closed. 

Something scrambled under the 
fence at the back of the garden. Shah’s 
eyes flew open. He stared, incred- 
ulus. She was coming across the 
yard, Shah’s own yard, invading 
it, mincing and dainty, a half- 
gown black kitten with high 
white boots and small yellow 
eyes, as expressionless as marbles. 

She was larger than Shah and her 
fur was very short and sleek. 

She made straight for the tree, 
dimbed it with impressive, rip- 
ping bounds and approached Shah 
o his branch, heedless of his 
frightened hissing. He backed 
away as far as the limb would 
permit, but she came on steadily. 

The orange of Shah’s eyes was 
drowned in black. He arched his 
enormous tail. 

Reserve was unknown to Sadie. 

Slee loomed over him. She 
breathed on him. She _ sniffed 
along his quivering and appalled 
whiskers, her blackness very 
smooth beside his golden fluffi- 
ness. Her tongue rasped on his coral 
nse, worked along his cheek, and up 
to his tufted ear. 

Somewhere, at some other time, an- 
other tongue had licked him so. An- 
other paw had lain across his back. 
And it had been pleasant. His ter- 
tor subsided and he relaxed, bowing 
his head to the onslaught. 

When he had been washed until his 
bight fur stood up in long, damp 
spears all over his body, Sadie settled 
on the limb beside him and did her 
mails. Her tail hung down behind her, 
lng, black, and elegant. 

Shah looked at it. Sadie wasn’t 
noticing. Her wrinkling nose was 
buried in the spread toes of a hind 
foot. Shah reached out a tentative 
tw and hooked the tail. Sadie nib- 
bled on. Emboldened, Shah patted 
her face and shrank back when she 
put down her leg and rose. But she 
oly moved along the limb, pausing 
to look over her shoulder at him. 
“Prrrt!” she said. 

Shah pattered after her, enchanted. 


She dashed down the tree trunk, 
head first, and sprang to the ground. 

h was admiring but embarrassed. 
After a moment of indecision he 
ered down the vast wall of the 
funk. It had a great many smooth 


The Stuff 


of Dreams 
By Helen Dore Boylston 


places, and the ground was so far 
away! In sudden obstinacy Shah 
turned, lowered himself over the limb, 
and backed down ignominiously, 
clinging to the friendly bark, his furry 
stomach pressed close against it. The 
ground received him at last and he 
hurried after Sadie. 











































wing by Peggy Bacon. 
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She ran along the garden path to a 
tangle of grass and bushes at the 
back—a dank, cool jungle. Shah’s eyes 
were very big as he pushed through 
behind her. She squeezed under the 
fence, and Shah, following, entered a 
new world of space and sun and 
weeds. 

While he hesitated, bewildered, Sa- 
die made a black streak into the air 
after a bug, missed it, came down 
without a sound, and melted into 
nothing behind a clump of grass. Shah 
brightened and his whiskers moved 
forward. He crouched and sprang, 
his little body an orange flame in the 
sun. They met, head on, and, clutch- 
ing each other, rolled among the 
weeds. Sadie’s hind feet encountered 
Shah’s chin and she kicked it with 
steady rhythm. Her fur filled his 
mouth. 

Sadie tore herself free at last and 
fled. Shah bounded after, tail high. 

The grass blurred greenly past him 
and gave place to low, gray mounds. 
Shah halted with a little bounce. Gray 
dust settled on him and strange odors 
came to his nose. Sadie was prowl- 
ing, long and sinuous, on tke top of 
one of the mounds. Her tail twitched 
and her whiskers quivered. 

Shah sniffed and was backing away 


in distaste when a thin, sweet smell, 
drifting on a breeze, drew him for- 
ward again. He set his paws down 
carefully, avoiding bits of broken 
glass, a doll’s wig, and a heap of lemon 
rinds. Flashes of sunlight jumped 
from.tin can to tin can, and something 
stirred under his paws. He spat 
sharply, but the smell drew him on, 
up the mound, to where a condensed- 
milk can lay on its side. A little trickle 
of milk came from it. 

“Mrrrt!” Shah called. 

Sadie came in a scrambling run. 
Her eyes glittered. Shah drew back 
graciously and waited until her round, 
black head was bent over the rich 
find. Then he joined her; red 
cheek against black, they lapped 
up the thick sweetness. 

Shah withdrew first, leaving 
Sadie the last drop. He shook 
out his ruff, and, sitting down, 
was lifting a paw to his whiskers 
when his nose caught the first 
whiff of something which stirred 
him to the very tips of his toes. 
His paw dropped. He rose; mov- 
sing with the stiffness of one 
hypnotized, he went straight up 
the mound of ashes and down the 
other side. His nose had not de- 
ceived him. There it lay, his for 
the taking, brown and shiny, fried 
by wind and sun, washed by rain, 
but still pungent—an exquisite 
fish head! 

Shah gazed upon it in silent 
rapture. Never, in all his life, 
had such a gift been laid before 
him. Never before had his nose been 
blessed with such an odor-—succulent, 
soul-stirring, beautiful. A high, tenor 
purr began in his little chest. Sadie 
was forgotten. His ears were deaf 
to the sound of a low, excited yowl. 
He realized nothing until Sadie shot 
under his chin and crouched, growl- 
ing, over his treasure. 

Shah’s ears flattened against his 
head in shocked surprise. Then they 
lifted and he stepped forward, confi- 
dently, to share. It was over in an in- 
stant! Claws raked his nose and he 
fell back, blinded with pain, his mouth 
opening in a soundless shriek. He 
shook his head and wiped at his nose 
with a trembling paw, but the pain 
wouldn’t come off. The sound of 
snarling continued. 

When Shah could see, he moved a 
prudent distance away and sat down. 
His whiskers drooped miserably and 
his eyes were very big. 

The change in Sadie was beyond 
belief. She was no longer the moth- 
erly little cat, nor the gay companion, 
but a stranger from whose body came 
a sickening, brassy odor of hatred. 
Her eyes blazed and her tail lashed 
the ashes into a semicircle of dust. 

Even as Shah watched, her teeth 
sank deep into the fish head with a 
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crackling sound. Shah’s mouth 
watered. Outraged, he saw her lift 
his personal property from the ground, 
saw it sticking out on either side of 
her head, crisp and tempting. Its 
fragrance almost overcame him. 

Still crouching, Sadie turned with 
a weaving motion of her head and was 
gone—back along the way they had 
come. Her tail was not jaunty now. 
It slithered behind her, close to the 
ground. Shah hurried after her, keep- 
ing ata safe distance. She darted un- 
der the fence into his own 
garden and Shah cried 
out at the added insult. 

In the middle of the 
garden, on the new grass, 

Sadie laid Shah’s fish 
head down with tender- 
ness and gloating. Shah 
stood still. Sadie walked 
around the prize, glanc- 
ing out of the corner of 
her eye at the anxious 
little figure beyond. Her 
whiskers twitched and 
the corners of her mouth 
curled upward. Then, 
elaborately unaware of 
him, she inserted a paw 
beneath the jewel, flipped 
it into the air, batted it a 
foot or two in Shah’s di- 
rection; and when he 
stepped forward, all ea- 
gerness, she sprang upon it, growling. 

The black pools of Shah’s eyes 
blazed. His whiskers stood forward 
until they almost met before his sting- 
ing nose. The watered silk of his 
flanks, burning red and orange in the 
sun, trembled with the explosions of 
his breath. 

Sadie danced before the fish head 
in curves and arabesques. She curled 
around it. She killed it with pomp, 
restored it to life with ceremony. She 
was a black feather, a drift of smoke, 
an exclamation point of delight. And 
all the while her eyes glittered at 
Shah’s agony. 

He was pacing back and forth now, 
unable to endurethat sight, unable to 
tear his eyes from it. The brush of 
his tail drooped behind him. Another 
drop of blood was gathering on his 
nose. 

At that moment George, Shah’s own 
Scottie, came around a distant corner 
of the house. Shah’s tail swept up- 
ward and the furrows of anxiety on 
his forehead were smooth stripes 
again. He opened his mouth in a 
long wail for help. George, always 
the gentleman, removed his nose from 
the trail of his own affairs and waved 
his tail in response, but he had not 
understood, and after a moment went 
on his way. Shah’s tail dropped slow- 
ly down. 

The game continued. 

The noon sun shone in benign in- 
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difference. The little heat waves over 
the garden were saturated with the 
smell of fish, and insects, emerging 
from under stones, toiled through the 
wilderness of grass in search of it. 
Shah’s tongue trembled over his lips 
as Sadie paused in her frolicking to 
bite into the dream of dreams. It 
crunched brownly, and Shah wailed 
aloud. 

The door of Shah’s kitchen opened 
and the cook’s voice issued from it. 
Sadie, startled, turned to look, leaving 


Drawing by 


the fish head unprotected for the 
briefest of moments. In that moment 
Shah was a silent golden streak across 
the grass. His teeth met between 
bones and he fled, straight for that 
open door, and through it into the 
warm kitchen. He crept into the 
steamy darkness under the stove and 
waited there, breathless. 

Presently there was a commotion 
in the kitchen. Windows were thrown 
open and the cook’s voice was shrill. 
Her lumps of feet shadowed back and 
forth in front of Shah’s hiding place 
with increasing rapidity. They paused. 
There were grunts, a thump, and 
heavy breathing near the floor. Shah’s 
heart pounded in his throat, but he 
remained motionless. Then his eyes 
and the cook’s met over the fish head. 

A hand, at the end of a fat arm, 
came under the stove, groped, caught 
Shah by the scruff of his neck, and 
dragged him out. His treasure was 
wrenched from his jaws—though not 





HELEN DORE BOYLSTON isn’t the 
sedentary cat-fancier her story might 
lead you to suppose. Here’s a sample 
of what she says about herself: “Was 
in three Balkan revolutions. Once made 
Albanian Minister carry my trunk off 
boat, and tried to tip him not knowing 
who he was. Was shot at for two hours 
in ditch in southern Albania, owing to 
mistake in indentity. Broke two ribs 
during war, by sliding downhill on an 
army tea tray.” 


before he had left long red marks » 
the cook’s arm. He hit the floor, hard. 
The kitchen door was jerked open, 
and the fish head sailed through it j, 
a splendid arc. Shah raced thro 
the door after it, but he was too late 
The triumphant Sadie was already 
climbing into the apple tree, carrying 
the fish head. 

He followed her grimly, but with. 
out hope. 

She clambered on, far up into the 
topmost branches, wedged the fish 
head into a little crotch, 
and bunched herself op 
a limb just below. 

Shah began his vigil 
slightly farther down 
Neither looked at the 
other. Above them the 
fish head was a brow 
triangle against the ten. 
der green of new leaves, 

Shah had eaten noth. 
ing since the few drops 
of condensed milk that 
morning and his inside 
was a large and drafty 
emptiness, but he made 
no move to descend. One 
taffy paw was_ tucked 
under his chest. The 
other extended along the 
limb, and upon this, after 
a_ while, he rested his 
chin. His golden whiskers 
lay back along his cheeks until their 
curving tips touched his ruff. His tail 
hung down, and his orange eyes were 
fixed, unblinking, on the brown tri- 
angle above. 

Sadie was two solid black circles 
melting together against the sky—a 
large one and a small one with ears 
Her yellow eyes stared at nothing. 

The kitchen door opened and a 
familiar and beloved voice called out 
words that Shah knew. 

“Shah!” it said. “Come! Dinner! 

Shah’s head lifted and the empti- 
ness inside him began to ache, but he 
remained where he was. He gave 
one beseeching little cry when the 
door closed, but that was all. 

The shadow of the tree trunk grew 
longer. A breeze stirred among the 
leaves and blew away a swarm of 
gnats which had been jigging around 
Shah’s head. There was a sudden 
fluttering as a pair of robins invaded 
the tree, hopping from twig to twig, 
chattering. Shah and Sadie looked 
up hungrily, but continued glued to 
their branches. The leaves whispered 
above them. From far away a sound 
of hammering came to them on the 
wind. The air was sweet with the 
smell of grass and heavy with wood 
smoke. Shah’s coral nose quivered. 
His emptiness was a sharp pain now, 
and he shifted uneasily on his branch 
Sadie did not move. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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» MAY 8, 1937 


In the following script Mr. Wilbur 
Hatfield, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
and editor of the English Journal, inter- 
views Lew Sarett, well-known Ameri- 
ean poet. The interview is an excerpt 
from a program arranged by the Na- 
tional Council in cooperation with the 
Columbia Broadcasting System’s Ameri- 
ean School of the Air and was broad- 
east recently as one of a series which 
has been running throughout the year. 
Permission to reprint this interview has 
been granted by the National Council 
ef Teachers of English and the C. B. S. 


HatrieLp: I am glad to have this op- 
portunity to converse on the air with 
Lew Sarett, one of the most widely 
known of American poets. Mr. Sarett 
is a man of the woods and fields, a 
poet of nature. He is perhaps even 
better known as an interpreter of In- 


dian life. His poems are eminently 
readable, are marked by & stirring 
rhythms, and are so rich in color and 


varied in subject matter that they have 
long been favorites of our young people 
as well as with intelligent readers 
everywhere. Mr. Sarett, in what ways 
did your early life prepare you for your 
work as a poet of nature? 

Sarett: In many ways. When I was 
a boy, I lived in Michigan. I knocked 
around the woods, fishing and trap- 
ping. I knew every tree and wild crea- 
ture. That started my interest. In my 
school days I read stacks of books on 
nature. I liked especially the books of 
Thoreau, Schoolcraft, Burroughs, and 
Bret Harte. Later, between the ages 
of 18 and 28, I worked in the North 
Woods and in the Rocky Mountains, 
as a guide and a ranger. I earned most 
of the money for my college education 
in that way. My bocks have grown out 
of these early experiences. 

Hatrietp: What first turned your 
thoughts to the idea of interpreting in 
poetry the wild life and the primitive 
peoples of America? 

Sarett: It all began when I was 24 
years old. I was a cub teacher of 
English and speech in the University of 
Illinois. I taught there from 1912 to 
1920; since 1920 I’ve been teaching in 
Northwestern University. But it all be- 
gan in 1912, on a moonlight night in 
October. I had just come down from 
the North woods. I was sitting in my 
room grading themes. The room was 
stuffy; the four walls crowded in on 
me. I opened the window. I was home- 
sick for the woods. 

The night was cool. There was a full 
moon. I could hear the autumn wind 
rustle the leaves on the trees outside 
my window. Suddenly I heard a faint 
cry coming down the wind, a familiar 
music I had heard often in Ontario. It 
was the honking of wild geese overhead, 
going South. I listened. The country- 
side rang with their cries. I can’t find 


Lew Sarett Speaking 


Poet of the Woods Who “‘Speaks for Animals 
Because They Cannot Speak for Themselves”’ 


Above: Lew Sarett 
himself. Right: Lit- 
tle foxes of which 
he sings “Speak 
gently, make no sud- 
den sound.” 


words to tell you 
what those gabbling 
Canada geese did to 
me. My mind went 
back to my happy 
boyhood in the Lake 
Superior region. I 
thought of the years 
when I had worked 
in the wild regions 
from which those 
honking birds had 
come; of the wild 
starlit lakes, of the 
pines that sighed in the wind, of the 
lonely beauty of the deep timber. 
Something in the bugling of those mi- 
grating geese stirred the heart in me. 
You know, there’s a wild heart in every 
man who loves the woods. 

I pushed aside the English themes. 
I thought of that fiock of geese, of their 
wild, free spirits, of their rebellion 
against restraint and captivity. And I 
thought: oh, they know the lift of wind 
under their wings; they know always 
the long look, the long look at distant 
horizons, and they know height—they 
almost scrape their backs on the stars. 
Yes, and some of us, human beings, 
lose the long look and height and the 
lift of wind under our wings when we 
leave the woods and surrender to civili- 
zation. Some of us become ducks with 
clipped wings, cooped in a barnyard, 
on a muddy little pool. 

I picked up a pencil and sat up 








through the night writing a poem with 
the wild geese in it, with their wild 
hearts in it—and my own heart, too. 

That was my first poem. I have been 
writing steadily since then. And so a 
budding lawyer—I was studying law, 


you know—a _ budding lawyer 
ruined by a flock of geese. 

HATFIELD: But tell us, Mr. Sarett, 
you’ve written many notable Indian 
poems. Which do you like best? 

Sarett: Well, I like The Box of God 
best. But I also like the Indian’ dance 
poems. 

HatFieLp: Your books, Mr. Sarett, es- 
pecially Slow Smoke and Wings Against 
the Moon—reveal your love for all na- 
ture, for its wild creatures as well as 
its primitive people. Are there any as- 
pects of nature that appeal to you 
most? 

Sarett: Yes. I am moved most deep- 
ly by trees and mountains, and by wild 
animals. 


was 


Hatrietp: Why are you stirred by 
them? 
SaretT: It is hard to say—in prose. 


Trees—well, perhaps it’s because - trees 
are like human beings, when you really 
know them. Perhaps it’s because of 
their beauty and power: year after year 
they stand toe to toe with bitter life, 
with blizzards and beating rains, and 
their boughs make a sweet song out of 
the adverse winds that assail them. 


n The Picture Book of Animals (Macmillan) 


Mountains—well, mountains are full of 
beauty and significance; they’re so old, 
so patient, so serene—and so wise. 

Hatrietp: And why do you write so 
much about animals? 

Sarett: Because I ‘know them and 
love them. Or perhaps it’s because ani- 
mals are inarticulate; they can’t speak 
for themselves; somebody must speak 
for them. 

HatrieLp: Will you read one of your 
typical animal poems, Mr. Sarett? Per- 
haps Four Little Foxes? 

Sarett: Yes, gladly. The poem grew 
out of seeing a litter of four fox cubs 
one raw, rainy day. Their mother, the 
vixen, was gone—trapped—and the fox 
cubs were left alone, helpless. In the 
poem I tried to say something not only 
for four abandoned foxes, but also, in- 
directly, for all outcast, broken crea- 
tures, brute and human. 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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” President Asks Congress 
to Whittle Down Expenses 


In January, President Roosevelt pre- 
sented to Congress his budget for the 
fiscal year 1937-38—that is for the twelve 
months beginning next July 1. (Schol., 
Jan. 23, p. 18.) A fortnight ago he pre- 
sented a revised 1937-38 budget, and 
asked Congress to appropriate $1,500,- 
000,000 for relief in the coming year. The 
President accompanied his budget re- 
vision with an estimate that the net 
deficit would reach $418,000,000 and made 
a strong plea for economy. In his orig- 
inal budget of January the President 
had hoped to achieve a “layman’s 
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000. If successful, they will then draw 
up new tax plans to raise the money. 
These taxes will be attached to the 
President’s request for a continuation of 
the “nuisance” levies. Another group 
led by Representative Gerald J. Boileau, 
Progressive of Wisconsin, demands a 
$3,000,000,000 relief fund. These groups 
will be aided by United States mayors, 
and State governors who want a $2,200,- 
000,000 relief appropriation for the coming 
fiscal year. 

The N. Y. World-Telegram warned 
Congress that it better recognize the 
need for new taxes and pass such a bill 


Labor Continues 
Unionization Drive 


Throughout the nation last week labor 
pressed its drive for unionization and 
better working conditions. 

In Washington, D. C., Secretary of 
Labor Perkins discussed the Wagner 
Act decision and labor problems, with 
representatives of industry and unions, 
Industrial leaders finally agreed not to 
press for changes in the Wagner Act 
until it was given a fair trial at hand- 
ling labor disputes. 

Efforts to unionize shoe workers in 
Maine led to outbreaks of rioting which 
caused Governor Barrows to call out 





balance” in 1938—by which is 
meant a balance of income and out- 
go exclusive of payments on bor- 
rowed money. Admitting that lag- 
ging tax collections have upset his 
attempt at a “layman’s balance” the 
President nevertheless thinks the 
$418,000,000 can be wiped out if 
Congress will aid him in a drastic 
economy drive. His refusal to 
abandon this idea was the main 
surprise in the budget message. 
The President spent much of his 
message lecturing Congress on the 
necessity for balancing the budget 
and declared: “I propose to use 
every means at my command to 
eliminate this deficit during the 
fiscal year.” He hinted that new 
taxes might be demanded in the 
next session of Congress by reveal- 
ing that experts were busy studying 
the whole taxation system. As an 
immediate tax program the Presi- 
dent asked that certain “nuisance” 
taxes be continued. This group in- 
cludes levies on gasoline, automo- 








the State militia. Powers Hap- 
good, New England secretary for 
the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization, and William J. Mack- 
esy, director of the month-old strike 
involving 6,400 workers in 19 fae- 
tories in the Lewiston-Auburn 
area, were arrested by police and 
charged with “riotous assault.” The 
Courts have granted an injunction 
against the strikers, while Hapgood 
has asked Senator LaFollette’s civil 
liberties subcommittee to investi- 
gate charges that Maine manufac- 
turers have hired Boston private 
detectives to help break the strike. 

The National Labor Relations 
Board is already investigating evi- 
dence that the Wagner Act has been 
violated. 

At a secret meeting of the ex- 
ecutive council of the American 
Federation of Labor in New York 
City, Federation leaders debated 
whether to call an immediate con- 
vention for the purpose of expelling 
all CIO unions from the A. F. of L. 








biles, sporting goods, radios, me- 
chanical refrigerators, telephone 
and telegraph messages, and elec- 
trical energy. 

Observers are asking themselves many 
questions. Has the President decided to 
make a determined effort to halt gov- 
ernment spending? Or has he given in 
to the spenders*again? The storm of 
criticism that has greeted the revised 
budget serves to indicate that the Presi- 
dent is in the middle-of-the-road be- 
tween the economizers and the spenders. 

Republicans led the economy drive by 
challenging the President to cut all ap- 
propriation bills by 10 per cent. A com- 
bination of Democratic and Republican 
economizers began a fight to cut the 
President’s relief fund to $1,000,000,000 
and to reduce agricultural appropriations 
15 per cent. On the other side of the 
spending fence stands a group of Repre- 
sentatives led by Maury Maverick of 
Texas and H. Jerry Voorhis of Cali- 
fornia, both Democrats. They want to 
increase the relief fund by $1,000,000,- 


Bishop in St. Louis Star-Times 


SMALLER THAN HIS ESTIMATE 


now instead of waiting until just before 
the elections next year. The Nation, 
liberal magazine, says the Government 
is in no: danger of going bankrupt at 
present, but reminds us that the best 
time to balance income and outgo is in 
the present period of returning pros- 
perity. It rejects any drastic cuts in 
relief as a means of doing this, and in- 
sists that we should cut our billion dol- 
lar defense fund instead of taking money 
away from those in need. It further 
suggests that Congress pass a new tax 
bill increasing income taxes on people 
who make over $3,000 yearly. On the 
other hand, business interests charge 
that continued tax increases may hamper 
business recovery. They insist that re- 
lief and other government expenses 
should be cut to avoid new taxes. 
(Further discussions of taxation prob- 
lems can be found in Schol., Feb. 27, 
Taxation issue.) 


Determined to gain union recog- 
nition from Henry Ford, Homer 
Martin, President of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers Union, presented evi- 
dence to the National Labor Relations 
Board in Detroit which charged the 
automobile manufacturer with violating 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act. Com- 
pany officials denied the charges. 

In Ontario, Premier Mitchell Hepburn 
repeated his refusal to allow CIO offi- 
cials to take part in the settlement of 
the General Motors strike at Oshawa. 
(Schol., May 1.) The company agreed 
to recognize the local union if it sev- 
ered connections with the UAWA, and 
a settlement has been reached. 

Workers in the Hershey Chocolate 
plant, where farmers evicted 500 sit- 
down strikers several weeks ago, voted 
two to one against allowing a CIO union 
to be collective bargaining agent for 
them. The vote was conducted by the 
NLRB, and was the first to be held in 
the nation since the Supreme Court up- 
held the Wagner Act. 
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Doren once, commenting on the 

haste and busy blare of modern 
America. He observed that we should 
remember what Thoreau preached in 
Walden: “The art of doing nothing— 
nothing except sitting out in front of 
one’s cabin and contemplating one’s 
soul under the blue sky.” 

When the sky is grey with snow 
clouds, Mark Van Doren’s contem- 
plation is undertaken in an apartment 
in New York City, where he teaches 
at Columbia University and lectures 
at the New School for Social Re- 
search. In the summer, he and his 
family go to his farm in the moun- 
tans near Cornwall, Connecticut, 
where there are in plenty such tasks 
as “patting down the seed Where 
sunlight lingers and the frost is 
freed,” and listening to “a thrush’s 
Throat among the _ sleep-deserted 
boughs.” 

As a child, Mark Van Doren lived 
onthe farm, near Hope, Illinois, where 
he was born in 1894. His father was 
a country doctor. He had hardly 
learned a-b-c and 1-2-3, when his 
family moved to Urbana, Illinois, 
where his older brother Carl played 
football in high school and wrote 
poetry. 

He was about twenty when he took 
his B. A. degree from the University 
of Illinois, where, some years before, 
his brother Carl had graduated with 
honors, and as class poet. Mark Van 
Doren’s first book, Henry David 
Thoreau—A Critical Study, appeared 
in1916, shortly after he had received 
his M. A. degree from Illinois. 

For two years he served in the 
World War. Then he resumed his for- 
mal studies at Columbia University, 
where Carl Van Doren, in these 
peculiarly parallel careers, had al- 
teady taken his Ph.D. degree, and was 
ateacher. Awarded a travelling fel- 
lowship, he studied in England and 
France. In 1920, he published what is 
probably his finest prose study, John 
Dryden, and, with his Ph.D., received 
a2 appointment to teach at Colum- 
bia. When his brother Carl resigned 
as literary editor of The Nation, Mark 
Van Doren assumed the position for 
several years. 

When Mark Van Doren, at the age 
of thirty, brought out his first book 
a poetry, Spring Thunder and Other 
Poems, his brother, distinguished as 
astudent and critic of literature, had 
long ago given up his own ambitions 
to be a poet. 


| LIKE laziness,” wrote Mark Van 
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MARK VAN DOREN 


The meadows, dusty roads, and 
gate-posts, maple trees, and apples, 
which proved in Spring Thunder the 
poet’s love for the out-of-doors, abide 
throughout his subsequent books: 
Seven P. M.; Now the Sky; Jonathan 
Gentry, a story in verse, and A Win- 
ter Diary. His poems are often said 
to have been influenced by Robert 
Frost. Like Frost’s, the tone of his 
verse is expertly musical, and at the 
same time is not far removed from 
the matter-of-fact. More literary than 
Frost’s work, his later poetry perhaps 
takes the reader into more difficult 
turns of thoughts. 

The poem following muses on an 
“Old Tune.” Many old tunes were 
made and sung in towns and country- 
sides to tell some true story of love 
betrayed and lovers slain. Time— 
casting aside the people whose souls 
“brake” in that past, wherein their 
love, pleadings, anger and hate were 
real—brings us only a sweetly sor- 
rowful melody, so that: “This bitter 
tale of one that died Leaves only 
honey in our side.” Notice that in the 
third stanza, the word air means tune. 


Old Tune 


The words of this old woeful song 
Float so merrily along, 

Out of ages that they sweeten 
Though the hearts of men were eaten. 
This old tale of souls that brake 

Falls softly on us, flake by flake. 


He raised the knife; 
She spread her gown 
And begged for life; 
But only a frown 

Got ever that wife; 
Got ever that wife, 
Hey derrikin down. 


This tune that came so long a road 
Has shed the sorrow of its load. 
Though its burden will endure 
The air is merciful and pure. 

This bitter tale of one that died 
Leaves only honey in our side. 


The knife it fell; 
She spread her coat 
And made a well 

Of that white throat. 
She made a well 
For him in hell, 
High dollikin dote. 
So merrily float 
With him in hell, 
High dollikin dote. 


In the old ballads, a small poignant 
detail often suggests more than is 
actually said. Thus in the “Old Tune,” 
the words “She spread her gown” pic- 
tures a woman in great skirts kneel- 
ing, and “She spread her coat,” her 
fall upon her billowing garment. 

Just as time can take the gall from 
an old tune, so time can change a 
landscape. In the poem, “I Passed 
the Sleepy Ridges,” the poet describes 
a scene as it used to be, with two 
rivers, bridges, and a house where 
his love used to live. 


In past times, when blue eyes were 
considered loveliest, a poet often said 
that the morning light came from his 
sweetheart’s eyes. In this poem, the 
poet suggests a more sombre color of 
eyes when he claims that morning 
after morning his love’s eyes took the 
dark in, and laved (bathed, refreshed) 
it with her tears. Now, with her ab- 
sent, “darkness only seems there, 
And dewless is the ground.” 


I Passed the Sleepy Ridges 


I passed the sleepy ridges 
Whereon my love had looked. 
Her house was by the bridges 
Where the slow rivers crooked. 


Many and many a morning, 
As the white sun would rise, 
The darkness, at her warning, 
Flowed down upon her eyes, 


That took it in and saved it; 
Oh! there was room and more. 
With her own tears she laved it, 
There by the turning shore. 


There were two crooked streams there. 
Heavily went they round. 

Now darkness only seems there, 

And dewless is the ground. 


Her house was by the bridges; 
But now all three are gone. 

I recognized the ridges; 
Paused, and travelled on. 


Mr. Van Doren is also the editor of 
An American Bookshelf; An Anthol- 
ogy of World Poetry; an Autobiog- 
raphy of America; American Poets 
(1630-1930); The Oxford Book of 


American Prose. 
DOROTHY EMERSON. 





The poems above are reprinted from 
A Winter Diary, by Mark Van Doren, by 
permission of the Macmillan Company, 
publishers. 
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Britain Raises Income Tax 
To Finance Armaments 


Carrying a little red dispatch box, 
which British financial experts have used 
since the 1880’s, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Neville Chamberlain (see p. 
20) mounted the Speaker’s stand in the 
House of Commons a fortnight ago. The 
House was jammed with anxious mem- 
bers and visitors to hear him announce 
the new budget for 1937-1938. “For sev- 
eral years to come,” the Chancellor said, 
“we must be dominated by a vast ex- 
penditure for national defense.” He then 
amazed members of Parliament 
with the announcement of a 
higher income tax, and a business 
profits tax to pay for Britain’s 
$7,500,000,000 five-year arms pro- 
gram. The members cheered, 
however, when he announced a 
possible surplus of a_ million 
dollars. 

With his usual dry humor 
Chamberlain said: “It has been 
suggested that I tax bachelors, 
bicycles, cats, dogs, debutantes, 
fiction, loud speakers and other 
things. None of these things are 
of any use to me. To impose a 
succession of new taxes would be 
a maximum disturbance. ; 
What I have sought is expanding 
the source of revenue.” Provi- 
sions of the new budget were not 
told to Cabinet Ministers until 
the night before it was presented, 
and then they were pledged to 
keep their mouths shut. Last 
year there was a leak and sev- 
eral businessmen insured them- 
selves against forthcoming taxes. 
An investigation followed and 
J. H. Thomas, Colonial Minister, 
was forced to resign after being 
accused of talking too much. 

The new budget provides for: 
1. An increase in the income tax to 25 
per cent. For example, a single person 
with a taxable income of $1,000 a year 
will pay $25 after exemptions. (Our in- 
come tax begins at 4 per cent, but the 
cartoon shows how the average Ameri- 
can pays many other kinds of taxes. 
Scholastic, Feb. 27, Taxation Issue.) 
2. A new profits tax on any kind of 
business which clears more than $10,- 
000 a year. 3. Application of an income 
tax on “one man companies” which pre- 
viously have been exempt. Chamberlain 
said the new profits tax would be known 
as the “national defense contribution.” 
The new tax is the first attempt by the 
government to strike at armaments 
manufacturers, whose high profits from 
the defense program are causing grow- 
ing discontent among working people and 
a th’ sat of strikes in many parts of the 
country. Figured on the basis of last 
year’s profits this tax would force the 
huge Vickers company to pay almost 
$1,045,000 as its “national defense con- 
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tribution.” No other government in the 
world has ever taxed its big corporations 
so heavily. 

The Chancellor announced officially 
that the deficit for the fiscal year 1936-37 
was about $25,000,000 but income would 
have exceeded outgo if military expenses 
had not increased so heavily. Although 
business is better in Britain, an expected 
increase in tax revenues has not been 
noticeable. So taxpayers regard this year 
as the worst of the last five. 
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Kirby in N.Y. 
COLD COMFORT 


A Look at the Budgets of Uncle 
Sam and John Bull 


United Great 

States Britain 
Revenues ....... $6,906,000,000 $4,239,750,000 
Expenditures ... 7,324,000,000 4,314,240,000 
REE, vac dcxeeos 418,000,000 74,490,000 


The estimate of British revenue and 
deficit does not take into consideration 
the recommended increase in Britain’s 
income tax of 25 per cent and other taxes 
which are expected to produce $75,000,- 
000 additional revenue for the fiscal year 
1937-38. This increase in revenue may 
wipe out the deficit and give Britain a 
million dollar surplus. 

The U. S. revised budget for 1937-38, 
which starts July 1, shows a deficit of 
$418,000,000 instead of an expected bal- 
ance, as reported when the budget was 
originally announced in January. But 
an economy drive has been started to 
reduce this deficit (Schol., May 1). 






W orld-Telegram 


Europe Hints at World Pariey 
Call by Roosevelt 


Statesmen are busy now with plans tp 
preserve peace by world-cooperation 
They want nations to meet at a confer. 
ence table, rather than on the battle 
fields of another world war. Although 
President Roosevelt again has said he has 
no intention of calling a world confer. 
ence to discuss questions of disarmament 
and trade, reports from Europe show that 
he is being increasingly urged to take 
such a step. Years of strife and behind. 
the-scenes plotting have made European 
nations suspicious of each other. 
But certain statesmen believe 
that President Roosevelt can use 
his world-wide fame and power 
to bring all nations together fora 
friendly conference. (Schol, 
April 24, p. 14.) One of the 
key men behind these plans 
is Premier Paul van Zeeland 
of Belgium. (Schol., May 1) 
Urged by Britain and France, 
van Zeeland is exploring the 
possibilities of getting nations 
to lower their tariff barriers and 
trade more freely. The Premier 
will soon visit the United States 
to receive an honorary degree 
from Princeton University, where 
he was a former student. Long 
an admirer of President Roose- 
velt, Premier van Zeeland will 
visit the White House for further 
discussions of world problems. 

Meanwhile, George Lansbury, 
the veteran pacifist and former 
leader of the British Labor Party, 
discussed armaments and trade 
with Adolf Hitler, Germany's 
war-minded Dictator. The two 
men then issued a_ statement 
favoring a world conference, and 
inviting President Roosevelt to 
call such a meeting. German 
officials, however, were quick to say 
Germany would take part in any confer- 
ence that “promised success,” but insisted 
that little could be accomplished until 
Germany was given a chance to get raw 
materials and colonies. Germany's de- 
termination to sell products but limit the 
amount she buys from other nations also 
hampers international cooperation. 

Following the Lansbury statement, 
President Roosevelt announced that he 
was not thinking seriously of calling 
such a conference, and such a move must 
come from Europe. He also drew a dis- 
tinction between nations that were arm- 
ing for wars of aggression, and other na- 
tions that were arming for defense. He 
was thinking of Great Britain, which has 
announced a heavy tax increase to pro- 
vide for her huge arms program. 
program is meant to impress Germany 
and Italy that the British Lion will have 
sharp claws. The President said there 
would be no retreat in our determina- 
tion to build a navy second to none. 
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Author! 


(Closing Date May 15) 


Author! No. 6 


RULES 

Unscramble these, match author with 
the correct title, and submit your solu- 
tion to the Author! Author! editor of 
Scholastic, 250 E. 43rd St.. New York 
City, along with a 300-word essay on 
which of these authors you like best and 
why. 

The five students who submit the best 
essays (with correct puzzle solution at- 
tached, of course) will each receive a 
Modern Library book of their own 
choosing as a reward for their efforts. 
Editors of Scholastic will judge the con- 
test. Their choice is final. 


Results of Author! Author! No. 4 


Solution to Puzzle 


Paul Nathan 


Sylvia Townsend 
Warner 


Gay Head 
Dorothy Parker 


Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt 


No Angels Sang 
The Best Bed 


Boy Dates Girl 
Surprise 
I Hate War 


Each of the following students will re- 
ceive a Modern Library book of his own 
choosing as a prize. (Awards are based 
on the correct solution to the puzzle and 
the merit of the essay submitted by the 
student in each case.) 


Prize Winners 

Anna Smith, 207 South Broad St., 
Trenton, N. J. 

Dorothy Steere, Olympia (Wash.) High 
School. 

Hugh Davidson, 
(Wis.) H.S. 

Clyde Dains, Box 554, Enid, Oklahoma. 

Louise Ambuel, Broadus, Montana. 

Here is Anna Smith’s essay: 


Black River Falls 


My Favorite Author of This List 


There is a man who writes only of, 
for, and to the American people. His 
sentences are short and to the point. 
Yet he can convey volumes to his read- 
ers in a single paragraph. 

His publishers are the people of the 
greatest nation on earth. They like his 
style because it is sincere and clear. 

Writing is not his only accomplish- 
ment, for he is an outstanding orator, an 
eminent politician, a humanitarian, and 
the greatest social service worker in his 
country. He writes from experience, for 
he has lived. His phrases hit the spot. 

He holds the most difficult job in the 
world; that of satisfying one hundred 
and twenty million people. 

He is Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
President of these United States; a man 
who has kept his head and his sense of 
humor in the mad whirl of this modern 
era. He writes with his head, but also 
with his heart. 

“Of all the nations in the world,” he 
writes, “we are in many ways most 
singularly blessed.” 

Indeed, we are. We have Roosevelt at 
the helm. 
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Phrase Origins 
By Alfred H. Holt 


genius. It has been said that this is 
a misquotation. “Genius is an infinite 
capacity for taking pains.” And it is, if 
you are trying to repeat Carlyle’s mot 
about genius, that it “means transcen- 
dent capacity of taking trouble, first of 
all.” Stevenson, however, gives a plaus- 
ible ascription to social reformer Jane 
Ellice Hopkins, 1870, who may first have 
used the exact words of our “misquota- 
tion.” So striking an epigram was bound 
to become a target for the wits: Samuel 
Butler the Younger called it, rather, the 
supreme capacity for “getting its possessor 
into trouble of all kinds”: Elbert Hub- 
bard—“for evading hard work”; and 
Christopher Morley—‘“for catching trains” 
(in reference, of course, to the harassed 
commuter). 

The difference between talent and 
genius was well put by Lowell: “Talent 
is that which is in a man’s power; genius 
is that in whose power a man is.” 


grain of salt. To take a thing cum 
grano salis (of which the familiar phrase 


is a translation) is to accept it with 
reservations, to taste it gingerly, to avoid 
swallowing it whole. Stevenson found 
that Pompey used to add “a grain of 
salt” to a suspected drink as an antidote 
for poison (Pliny). Other plausible sug- 
gestions are scarce. A modern equivalent 
that I have seen is to take a story “with 
a good big chaser” (a mild drink calcu- 
lated to cool somewhat the fieriness of a 
preceding shot of liquor). 


haywire. The wide-awake new Web- 
ster explains that the origin of this slang 
term, in the sense of “confused, out of 
order,” is in the twisted mass of wire 
taken ‘from bales of hay. Weseen, with 
equal justification, points out that when 
anything goes to pieces the farmer tries 
first to mend it with old haywire. It has 
also been mentioned that live stock can 
get hopelessly tangled up in the stuff. 

A British movie-critic said recently 
over the air from London that his com- 
patriots were already trying to make a 
noun of this American adjective. 





Reprinted from Phrase Origins by Al- 
fred H. Holt. Copyright, 1936, by per- 
mission of Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 


Piterany Peads 


INSPIRATION 


Mr. Ernest Hemingway’s short story 
“The Snows of Kilimanjaro” (August 
Esquire) has already provided material 
for two other writers. One is Eleanor 
Baab whose prize-winning “That The 
World May Know” is based on one of 
Mr. Hemingway’s spasms of italics. The 
other author is Corey Ford whose liter- 
ary satire “ . And So They Lived 
Happily Ever After” appears in the May 
Scribner’s. Mr. Ford has written for us 
the concluding chapters of the story of 
Edward Windsor and Mrs. Simpson and 
he has done it in four different ways—in 
the manner of Kathleen Norris, James 
Hilton, Noel Coward, and Hemingway. 
Alexander Woollcott bobs in and out too. 


ELEPHANTS 


Sabu the Elephant Boy, by Frances 
Flaherty (Oxford University Press) is the 
logical sequel to the Elephant Boy movie 
we told you to go and see (Schol., April 
3). Mrs. Flaherty is the wife of the man 
who directed the picture, and the book 
is about the young Hindu boy who 
charmed everyone including the ele- 
phants in the movie. Illustrations are 
stills from the picture. For examples see 
the April 12 issue of Life. 


HARPERS 


Will King George VI’s coronation be 
the last English one? William Zukerman, 
American newspaper man living in Lon- 
don says that the coming super-stu- 
pendous spectacle the English are putting 
on might be a little sadder than gorgeous 
for that very reason. Read his piece 
“Queen Victoria Is Dead” for his argu- 
ment. It’s in the May Harpers. Read 
also “Rudyard Kipling’s Feud” by Fred- 
eric F. Van de Water and you'll learn 
things about Kipling in Vermont. They 
explain a lot about Kipling’s spleen to- 
ward our country which is so marked 
in his recently published Autobiography. 


BIOGRAPHY 


There’s a revised and enlarged edition 
of the useful Biography in Collections, 
(H. W. Wilson Company), edited by 
Hannah Logasa of the University of Chi- 
cago School Library. The volume is 
aimed at students and teachers in Junior 
and Senior High Schools. You can get 
references here with a flip of the wrist 
that will save you hours of digging. 


GUILD 


The Literary Guild June selection is 
Burton Rascoe’s autobiography Before I 
Forget. Mr. Rascoe, who as editor, au- 
thor, critic, has had such an influence 
on the trend of American literature, 
calls his book the emotional and in- 
tellectual Education of One Man who still 
has a vast deal to learn about himself. 
Alternate choice is Hector Bolitho’s King 
Edward VIII. The book was intended 
as the official biography but after the 
abdication the author found it possible 
to be franker in his statements. 
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Boy Dates Girl 


XIT. Home and Mother 


By Gay Head 


on this cowhide?” shouts Ro- 

meo obliquely to Mrs. Mon- 
tague, as he shoves his plate in the 
general direction of the gravy boat. 
No wonder Mother Montague be- 
moans Romeo’s table manners and 
wonders why he is ever invited out 
to dinner, if he behaves in such a 
fashion. 

If she could see him as toastmaster 
at the Senior Class banquet she would 
know that his home and company 
manners are different, but it’s un- 
fortunate that he re- 
serves his nicer self 
only for strangers and 
acts like a full-fledged 
cannibal at home. He 
certainly “knows bet- 
ter,” for Mother Mon- 
tague has carefully 
trained all of her chil- 
dren to be ladies and 
gentlemen. 


Monkey Shines 


Romeo’s attitude is 
that “home is the place you can put 
your feet on the table,” which is 
sometimes true, for mothers and fath- 
ers are much more tolerant than they 
are reputed to be; but how delighted 
Mom would be if Romeo accorded 
her the same gallantry he displays 
when with Juliet. If he would 
straighten his necktie and wear his 
coat to the table; if he would calmly 
ask “May I have the gravy?” and 
merely answer “No, thank you” in 
refusing spinach; if he would not stab 
the bread nor mix everything on his 
plate into a conglomerate mass; and 
if he would wait until the meal is 
over before leaving the table; then 
she would feel sure she had a gentle- 
man, not a hyena, in the family! 


i - AY, Mom, how’s for some grease 


On the Silver Standard 


Good table manners are not easily 
acquired, and once learned, the surest 
way of keeping them is by practice— 
at home and abroad. If Romeo is in 
the habit of using anything that 
comes to hand for eating oysters 
family style, when he goes to the 
Junior-Senior banquet, he won't 
know a cocktail fork from a pitchfork. 

One simple way of learning the pe- 
culiarities of silverware is by setting 
the table, an act which is no more sissy 
for Romeos than broiling a steak, and 
one which every Juliet hostess should 
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practice often. Just remember that 
knives and spoons go on the right 
of the plate, forks on the left, (except 
the cocktail fork) in such order that 
the first pieces to be used are farthest 
from the plate. 

If soup comes first, the soup spoon 
will be at the extreme right, with the 
knife next, then the dessert spoon, 
unless it is to be placed on the dessert 
plate. As to the other tableware, 
glasses and coffee cups to the right 
of you, butter plates, salads, and nap- 
kins to the left of you. As simple as 
that! 

Besides saving 
Mother many steps, 
it’s also great fun to 
serve supper. In the 
House of Orsino, 
there is an Amateur 
Waiter’s Union, and 
a division of labor. 
Toby serves as head- 
waiter, announces 
dinner, sees that 
Mother and the girls 
are seated, and also 
pours the water (a little unusual for 
his rank, of course, but he does this 
before the family are called to din- 
ner); Olivia serves the vegetables; 
Andy removes the dishes while Viola 
crumbs the table and serves the des- 
sert. There is also a game during 
dinner. The punishment fits the crime 
and anyone caught being a fork-fid- 
dler, a plate-stacker, a finger-licker, 
a saucer-scraper, a 
doughnut-dunker, a 
soup-blower, or a 
knife-and-fork mathe- 
matician (leaving the 
knife and fork at right 
angles to each other in- 
stead of placed side by 
side, slanting inward) 
is penalized a certain 
number of dishes to 
wash. A good game, 
and one which fre- 
quently assures mother 
that her work will be 
done at set of sun. 


Please Pass the Magnanimity 


Dear old Dad and Mother may seem 
a little like old fogies when you insist 
on going out three nights in a row, 
but most of the time they are grand 
sports, taking it on the chin five times 
for every blow Romeo and Juliet re- 
ceive, or think they receive. One of 





the surest signs of persistent childish. 


ness is the arbitrary demands ang 


contrariness of sons and daughters 
well along in their teens, who cannot 
seem to realize that they are member 
of a family, and must give and take 
like all others. And all others jn. 
cludes Ma and Pa. And the give is as 
important as the take. 

Before announcing to the assem. 
bled family at dinner that you sim- 
ply must have the car tonight, it 
would be meet and right to attempt 
first to ascertain whether Dad will 
need the car, perhaps for something 
far more important to the family wel- 
fare than your little escapade. 

And, Juliet, when you find that the 
old dress just won’t do for the Spring 
Festival ball at the Bluebeard Inn 
(featuring Babs Carroway and his 
Rhythm Boys), it will strengthen your 
soul and please Mom no end if you 
will take the trouble beforehand to 
find out just what she would have 
to sacrifice if she turns over the re- 
maining ten spot to you. 

And Romeos and Juliets who have 
committed numerous family errors 
during the week can compensate for 
them in some slight degree on Satur- 
days by hanging around the house for 
a few hours, sweeping the porch and 
walks, raking the yard, repairing 
broken chairs, hanging the screens, 
cleaning out the furnace, washing the 
car, helping make the beds, ad infin- 
itum. Try a little magnanimity on 
the folks at home, and you will feel 
the rewards tenfold. 


Slam-Bang 


Not many families escape the pes- 
tilential presence of a slam-banger, a 
curious creature which breeds in the 
best of homes. He (or she) dashes 
about through the house, banging 
doors, slamming dresser 
drawers, hurling books 
high, wide and every- 
where, shouting from one 
part of the house to an- 
other, leaving lamp 
shades _ screwy, rugs 
awry, furniture shoved 
in corners or in the mid- 
dle of the floor, turning 
on the radio fortissimo 
and leaving it, and 
screaming over the tele- 
phone to the ends of the 
world. 

Just because Mother’s place is in 
the home, don’t make her a cham- 
bermaid who spends half the day 
salvaging the remnants from your 
whirlwind finish. Keep clearing up 
as you go, instead of leaving a tor- 
nado-like path of disorder behind. 

Bathtub rings happen in the best 
of families but they are easily re- 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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For This Issue 


Budgets 

OVERNMENT budgets seem like 

the remote and immaterial fan- 
cies of statesmen as long as the con- 
yersation runs in billions with a lib- 
eral sprinkling of financial jargon. 
for pupils to realize how they are 
concerned with these grandiose 
affairs, you have to help them to esti- 
mate exactly what share of the na- 
tional burden is theirs. 

Because there is no way of esti- 
mating exactly how much each fam- 
ily contributes directly to the national 
wealth, the cost of government may 
be estimated on an average basis, as 
follows: 

Assuming the national income is 80 
billions, and there are 25 million families, 
how much does the average family pro- 
duce during the year? $3200. 

What percentage of the national in- 
come is being spent by the federal gov- 
ernment in the fiscal year 1938? Nine 
per cent. 

How much does the average family pay 
for the federal government? $288. 

What is the maximum federal income 
tax a married man, with three young 
children, must pay if he earns $3500? 
$680 (Deduct $3200 credit for depend- 
ents; deduct 10 per cent of balance as 
earned income credit; pay 4 per cent of 
the remainder.) 


It may be of even greater interest 
to pupils, once they have worked out 
these simple arithmetic problems, to 
attempt to estimate the amount to 
which their families contribute to the 
national income, accorcing to one of 
the several methods which follow. 


Multiply the number of hours worked 
by each member of the family by the 
trade union rate of payment for that 
work, or by the prevailing professional 
rates. 

Multiply the total amount of goods 
produced by the family by the prevail- 
ing wholesale price of such goods. 


Allowances must be made for the 
nature of the occupation. It is pos- 
sible to say that the liquor manufac- 
turer contributes to the national in- 
come by providing recreation, since 
so many people feel that way about 
drink, but it is doubtful whether the 
contribution is genuine. On the other 
hand, the services of a teacher are 
incalculable: according to her in- 
dividual merit, she may deserve any- 
thing from chain gang wages to a 
movie star’s salary. 


With these conditions in mind, 
pupils may profitably discuss the 
weaknesses and merits of payment ac- 
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cording to bargaining power, accord- 
ing to work, and according to need. 


Community Survey 


The questions raised by Mr. Wilson 
in his last paragraph (p. 20) do not 
immediately summon specific answers. 
Pupils may more easily form con- 
crete images of the community if 
they are asked: 

What is the geographical position of 
the community? 

What are its natural resources? 

What are its climatic conditions and 
how do they affect the community’s 
wealth, health, and work? 

What work does the community do, 
and what is the volume of each line of 
work? 

How many people are there in the 
community of each age? sex? occupa- 
tion? economic level? racial or national 
group? religion? 

What is the average length of resi- 
dence for each family? 

What is the crime rate and what are 
the principal types of crime? 

What is the rate of sickness and what 
sickness is most common? 

How is the business property of the 
community owned? 


How are the homes owned? 

What are the principal forms of recre- 
ation? 

What are the communication facilities 
of the community? 

What are the traffic facilities? 

What forms of diet, clothing, and hous- 
ing are in most common use? 

What are the forms of water supply 
and sewage disposal in the community? 

What are the most common forms of 
courtship, marriage, and services for the 
dead? 

What provisions are made for intro- 
ducing children into adult society? 

The answers to none of these ques- 
tions are an end in themselves. They 
may make an interesting story for 
the newspapers but their chief point 
is to discover how nearly the com- 
munity measures up to desirable 
standards that are within the range 
of possibility. Therefore, behind these 
specific questions, there must be fixed 
three general and eternal questions: 

What is desirable and possible for the 
community? 

In what respects is the community 
unsatisfactory? 

How is the community to achieve fully 
desirable standards? 


Coronation 


It is repeatedly stated that the 
King of England is simply a symbol 
of the Empire, without any real 
power, but at the same time the main- 
tenance of the royal family and their 











ERE we completely bowled over 

when we looked at the mail last 
week? Yes, we were completely bowled 
over. Out of 6,200 teachers who were 
asked to tell us what they think of us, 
and no punches barred, 1,000 mailed their 
preferential ballots within a week, and 
they still pour in. We thank those who 
have written or voted and those who 
do later. What goes into our magazine 
evidently interests them nearly as much 
as the election of a president. 


4 
It is still too soon to say what the 
verdict of the teachers was. There is 
a lot of ciphering to be done, but very 
shortly the information will be sum- 
marized and our editors are going to 
busy their pretty little heads with what 
you’ve told them as if their life de- 
pended on obeying your wishes. In 
fact, it does. 


e 

Meanwhile, not yet having caught our 
breath from judging the Awards, we are 
waiting for the Scholastic news examina- 
tions to come back. We have to verify 
the grade on every paper, determine 
the highest grade in each group, find the 


two highest average groups in each zone, 
and finally ask the six highest in each 
zone to submit an additional paper. 
Teachers who are familiar with the rou- 
tine of grading a few hundred papers 
ought to be able to sympathize with our 
task of checking over 50,000. 
s 


One lesson of the news examination 
which stands out with increasing clarity 
year after year is that there is nothing 
to prevent any group of pupils from 
achieving a satisfactory familiarity with 
modern problems and affairs except 
the failure of the school to provide for 
the study. Some groups show an ig- 
norance of the vital facts of modern 
life which is positively dangerous, while 
others demonstrate a knowledge which 
compares favorably with that of an 
editor, a Senator, or a top-rank execu- 
tive. And yet, there is no fundamental 
difference between them but the fact 
that the “bright” ones have access to 
the information. 


2 

It is often assumed (a) that knowl- 
edge of today’s affairs is of no practical 
importance and (b) the youngster will 
begin to take an interest in serious things 
as soon as he goes to work for a living. 
In modern society, with man’s fate at 
the complete disposal of world forces, 
the first assumption may reasonably be 
questioned. And the second vaporizes 
every time an enterprising professor 
asks a group of adults to take a quiz on 
the news. One such quiz discovered 
that Garbo and Andy Gump were famiiiar 
to nearly all Chicagoans, but Charles 
Evans Hughes was hardly known at all. 
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AND of mystery —rug- 

ged fjords — Northern 
Lights — icebergs — Eskimo 
and Indian life. Visit also mag- 
nificent Newfoundland, roman- 
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The Golden North and old 
French Canada in one unique 
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estates amounts to at least ten times 


what we spend on the White House. 
As in Japan, the King exercises a 
high degree of power by reason of the 
hold which his office has upon the 
imagination of the people. It is a 
question which pupils may curiously 
ponder; if the Commons forced Ed- 


ward’s abdication to demonstrate its 


authority over the Crown, why does 
it do so much to build up the pres- 
tige of the Crown through ceremonies 
like the Coronation? 


Debate 


An argument, pertinent to the open- 
ing of the new Mellon Institute, has 
been raging for several weeks in the 
New York Times. It began when 
Waldemar Kaempfert, science editor, 
suggested that cancer research should 
be coordinated as research is co- 
ordinated in commercial laboratories. 
Dr. Francis Carter Wood, cancer 
authority, made an instant rebuttal 
that no amount of coordination can 
substitute for the lone genius. It is 
true that most of the great medical 
discoveries have come from men 
working wholly without supervision 
or direction, such as Koch, Pasteur, 
Banting, Theobald Smith. On the 
other hand, two of the men named as 
speakers at the Mellon celebration 
are workers in a commercial labor- 
atory which has, oddly enough, made 
some of its greatest strides in the so- 
called “pure” or non-commercial 
sciences. It looks as if genius can get 
along anywhere. 

Langmuir’s greatest discoveries, by 
the way, were given to the public 
despite the fact that they were done 
in a private commercial laboratory. 


Vocabulary 


The value of a vocabulary depends 
less upon the.number of words and 
the mastery of their meaning than 
upon their distinctive use. In “The 
Stuff of Dreams,” Helen Dore Boyl- 
ston gives a demonstration of the new 
meanings that can be given to familiar 
words, as follows: 

eyes, as expressionless as marbles 

his quivering and appalled whiskers 

The pain wouldn’t come off. 

brassy odor of hatred 

her lumps of feet 


Her verbs also gleam with action 
and color, as: 

The warm sweetness of the earth 
drifted up to him. 

Her tongue rasped 

Claws raked 

Her tail slithered 

After they have enjoyed the story, 
pupils may be interested in seeing 
how much the adroit use of these 
words contributed. And the charac- 
terization is every bit as effective as 
the style. 





“Blue Coal” Essay Winner © 

First prize in the high school diyj. 
sion of the “blue coal” essay contest 
was won by Mary F. Honnen of g§¢ 
Joseph’s High School, Newport, R, 1 
The prize is a four-year scholarship 
in any college in the United States, 
two round-trip tickets to Europe fou 
her faculty adviser; and ten tons of 
“blue coal” for her parents. 


Students enrolled in colleges and uni- 
versities this year—more than 1,000,000— 
equal about half the total number of 
living college graduates in the United 
States—2,204,000. 


Of each 1,000 adults in the United 
States, only 29 have received college 
degrees, and only 109 have earned high 
school diplomas. 
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High School Teachers 
Like This New 700 Room Hote! 


from all Railroad 
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walking distance. 
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Depots. 





Single Rooms $1.50 up daily; weekly $8up. 
Double with bath $3.00 up; weekly $14 up. 


Free use of SWIMMING POOL, gymne- 

sium, comfortable lounges, roof garden, 

library, popular priced restaurants. 
Separate floors for ladies. 


Descriptive booklet on request. 
Geo. A. Turkel 
Manager 
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KENMORE HALL 
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A boon to every teacher—Contains up-to 

date facts and as complete data as is avail- 

able about 50 live vocations and trades for 

men and women. 

Send today sure—you won’t regret it—for a 

Free Circular about this most modern — 
THE COMMONWEALTH BOOK CO., 
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SCHOOL 
FILMS 


Three fascinating single-reel pic- 
tures of insects are available, suitable 
for either classroom or entertainment 
purposes. “The Battle of the Cen- 
turies’ shows the complete life se- 
quence of the common ant. “Insect 
Clowns,” a study made by Louis Tol- 
hurst of various insects, fleas, spiders 
and flies, trained as_ entertainers. 
“Queen of the Underworld” made by 
the same entomologist, shows the life 
of the queen ant and the activities of 
community living which she directs. 
(Bell & Howell, all three). 


“We, The People”, a 1 reel 16mm. 
sound film on Constitutional Govern- 
ment produced by Pathe News, Inc., 
and distributed by Walter O. Gutlohn, 
Inc., is a film that will interest every 
student and adult. It could well be 
used in classrooms for History and 
Social Studies. 


























“Why” is a two-reel mction picture 
available in either 16mm. or 35mm., 
which presents in graphic animated 
form a powerful appeal for peace. 

* 

Three excellent sound pictures de- 
veloped by instructors of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and recorded by 
ERPI are Volcanoes in Action, The 
Earth in Motion, and The Moon. The 
film on The Moon, through the tech- 
nique of animation and other techni- 
cal devices, explains clearly the 
concept of tides as phases of the 
moon; sunrise and sunset, lunar and 
solar eclipses, other lunar phenomena. 
















Letters received from teachers during 
this school year seems to indicate that 
one of the main problems in renting 
films is their distribution. Probably, the 
only way this problem can be solved 
is by having film libraries of the vari- 
ous distributors in each state or in the 


larger cities, thus facilitating prompt 
delivery of films for specified showing. 


* 
CONVENTIONS 


May 3-5: Institute for Education by 
Radio, Columbus, Ohio. 

May 3-7: National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, Richmond, Va 

May 7-8: American Council on Edu- 
cation, Washington. 

June 21-24: National Conference on 
Visual Education, Chicago. 

June 21-25: American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, Kansas City, Mo. 








June 27-July 1: National Education 
Association, Detroit. 
August 2-7: World Federation of 


Education Associations, Tokyo. 
* 
There are still 138,542 one-room schools 








PLEASE NOTE 


Your film plans should include our “WORLD IN REVIEW" series 
specially produced by PATHE NEWS INC. and edited for classroom 


as well as auditorium use; also a series entitled, 


"SECRETS OF 


NATURE," produced by British Instructional Films. 





16 MM. SOUND-ON-FILM 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS ON 


Astronomy 

Music Appreciation 
Microscopic Studies 
Studies in Biology 


Art and Architecture 
Physical Science 
World and Its People 


Popular Science 


ENTERTAINMENT (Full-Length Features) 


“Last of the Mohicans" (Serial) 


"Black Beauty" 
"Little Men" 
“Jane Eyre" 


"The Healer" 

"Keeper of the Bees" 
“Hoosier Schoolmaster™ 
"Student's Romance" 


Cartoons — Sports — Travels — Musicals — Novelties 


SPECIAL SUBJECTS 





“Evolution"—3 Reels 
“History of Aviation"—3 Reels 


“Highway Mania"—2 Reels 
“Earthquakes"—2 Reels 


“We the People"—1 Reel 


An interpretation of the Constitution 





WRITE DEPT. S-58 for catalogs listing 500 subjects 
Available on rental or purchase basis (Schools) 
Also for list of educational material in 16 mm. Silent 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


35 W. 45th St. 
New York City 
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AGENCY 


410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bidg., Denver, Colo. 





GOOD TEACHERS AGAIN IN DEMAND 


pot » College Incl. poe, Vertes West of Miss. Free 
3 celled Service. Largest in f West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., 


‘How To Apply, 50¢ to non-members. =. 
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Theodore Roosevelt 
Motion Picture Films 


UTHENTIC, historical, and_ biographical 
motion pictures. These films contain 
some of the earliest motion picture film in ex- 
istence. Ten productions of one- and two-reel 
lengths have been completed and are now 
available to schools. Some of these subjects 
contain scenes of President McKinley, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's Inauguration, the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal, Mr. Roosevelt’s 
adventures in South America, his reception in 
Europe, and his public appearances in various 
parts of the United States. Four of the sub- 
jects are in 16 mm. and ten in 35 mm. 


Descriptive leaflet outlining the series 
sent on request 


Roosevelt Memorial Association 


28 East 20th Street New York City 
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The Golden North 


‘Last Frontier of Romance”’ 


of an unusual vacation, there is, 

comparatively close at hand, a real 
“last frontier of romance”—the land 
called Labrador. 

From earliest recorded Atlantic times, 
Labrador has been branded as a grim 
forbidding land of ice and rock, of mys- 
tery and melancholy—a lonely thrust of 
the Arctic’s sinister arm toward a hap- 
pier, warmer clime. Leif Ericsson, 
Norse adventurer of the eleventh cen- 
tury, spoke of it as “a land good for 
nothing.” Jacques Cartier, centuries 
later, called it “the land which God gave 
Cain.” 

Yet no country has been so grievously 
misjudged. Aside from its magnificent, 
if sombre beauty, Southern Labrador 
at least, has a glorious summer climate, 
fertile valleys, a rich hinterland of 
forest and stream. Dr. Grenfell, whose 
name must always be associated with 
Labrador, claims the climate to be one 
of the healthiest and most invigorating 
in the world. If its summer is short, it 
is indubitably lovely. 

Labrador is an elemental land with 
certain natural attractions excelling those 
of Norway. Mid-summer nights are 
golden with the glow of the northern 
sun. The beauty of its fjords is intensi- 
fied by ice formations and Arctic wild 
life. Its Eskimo and Indian people are a 
fascinating study in contrasting primitive 
sociology. Yet its northern limit of 60° 
latitude at the Northumberland Straits 
cuts through many a temperate land in 
Europe. 

Its early history is a matter of sen- 
tences. Except for Leif Ericsson’s wan- 
derings from Greenland down its coast, 
Labrador was an unknown hinterland 
until well on into the 19th century. 

Let us follow part of the course of 
the “New Northland,” for instance, on 
one of her “Grenfell-Labrador” Summer 
Cruises. After leaving Montreal and 


Fr the adventurous soul in search 
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Quebec, we call at Ste. Anne des Monts 
on the south coast of the St. Lawrence. 
After leaving Gaspe, enroute to Char- 
lottetown, we skirt the coast of the pictur- 
esque Province of New Brunswick and 
then go on to Corner Brook in Western 
Newfoundland. Then the “New North- 
land” crosses the Strait of Belle Isle to 
Forteau Bay an old French trading post 
fortified by Courtemanche before 1630, 
where earlier Basques had established a 
whale fishery. 

Sailing through the Strait the cruise 
liner calls in at St. Anthony, on the 
northern tip of Newfoundland. Here the 
first real contact with Labrador life is 
met, for this is the headquarters of the 
medical, educational and social relief 
work carried on by Sir Wilfred Grenfell 
among Labrador fishermen. 

Northward of Battle Harbor is Ham- 
ilton, near the mouth of Hamilton Inlet 


St. Anthony 


By Leo Cox 


and River rushing down from a great 
mountain and forest wilderness over 
Grand Falls (over 300 feet high), and 
through Lake Melville. Farther north 
is Main and a rugged barren coast-line 
stretching off by the icy seas toward 
Baffin Land and the Pole. Eskimo settle- 
ments are the only signs of human life. 

The North Shore, or Quebec Labrador, 
is full of interest to any visitor, whether 
he searches for history, health, sport or 


jnatural beauty of landscape. Here are 


many Breton fishing villages which re- 
ceived charters from the great French 
Louis, rich pulpwood and lumber settle- 
ments, fur-trading posts, and busy ports, 
Among these are Harrington, with a 
Grenfell hospital; Brad Ore Bay, site of 
the half mythical city of Brest which 
antedated Quebec itself; Natashquan 
built before 1710; Havre St. Pierre, once 
known as Esquimo Point, with a fine 
church, convent school and a great store. 

Mingan, part of an old Seigniory, 
possesses a log cabin built by Donald 
Smith, Hudson’s Bay factor for the dis- 
trict, who later became Lord Strathcona, 
On a nearby island is buried Louis Jo- 
liet, co-discoverer of the Mississippi, it 
is said. 

Seven Islands, visited by Cartier in 
1535, is now an important lumbering, 
salmon, and cod centre. Nine miles in- 
land, is pulp and paper Clarke City con- 
nected with its coast wharf by the only 
railway on the north shore east of Mur- 
ray Bay. Along the silver sand coast 
to the Saguenay mouth, are Shelter Bay, 
Comeau Bay, Godbout, Franklin, Ste. 
Anne de Portneuf, Les Escoumains (with 
a ferry across the St. Lawrence), and 
finally ancient Tadoussac. 

Noble churches and simple wayside 
crosses, grey convents and 17th century 
manors; spinning wheels and hand looms 
testifying to true native genius in handi- 
crafts; quaint use of oxen, dog-carts, 
outdoor bake-ovens—all are character- 
istic of life in every shore village. North- 
ward the different life of Indian and 
Eskimo is encountered, each with his 
peculiar talent and character. 


Harbor with the New Northland at Wharf 
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Cotton Shirts on Hot Dogs 


Mellon Institute’s Services to Science 
Reviewed as New Building Is Dedicated 


LL scientific roads lead to Pitts- 
A burgh, Pa., this week where 
the ceremonies in dedication 
the new building of the Mellon 
Institute from May 5 to 9 will focus 
public attention on the countless 
benefits modern civilization has har- 
yested from the scientist’s laboratory. 
The city will be a virtual Mecca of 
noted scientists with three Nobel 
prize-winners participating in the 
formal dedicatory addresses on 
Thursday, May 6, and many others 
scheduled to take part in a symposium 
on “Recent Progress in Science” to 
be held in Carnegie Music Hall on 
Friday, May 7. 
The five-day celebration marks the 
empletion of the Mellon Institute’s 
nw home located in the Schenley 
Farms area of Pittsburgh. The build- 
ing has been more than six years 
mder construction and is believed to 
le one of the most advanced and com- 
jlete scientific workshops ever built. 
The three Nobel prize-winners who 
will speak are: Dr. Irving Langmuir, 
themistry; Dr. H. C. Urey, physical 
chemistry; and Dr. W. P. Murphy. 
medicine. 


Science Factory 

Exactly what is the Mellon Institute 
and what is it for? Perhaps the best 
way to describe it is to say that it is 
a industrial experiment station, or 
sientific knowledge factory. When 
the ancient Greeks wished to know 
smething that lay belond the sphere 
é their knowledge, they went to Del- 
thi or Delos to consult the oracle. 
Today we go to the laboratory of the 
sientist to seek solutions to the prob- 
kms of our steadily advancing tech- 
logical civilization. 

The purpose of the Mellon Institute, 
in the words of Director Edward R. 
Veidlein, “is to help American indus- 
ties to create new knowledge by 
sientific investigation.” The Institute 
vas founded to provide an industry, 
@® group of industries, with the phys- 
tal plant and scientific equipment 
lequired in opening up more efficient 
Processes of manufacture as well as 
in creating new industrial enter- 
prises and new products. Thus, it 
might be likened to a lighthouse con- 
stantly illuminating the path of prog- 
Tess, 

The facilities of the Mellon Institute 
are used both by industries which 
have no laboratories of their own and 
by industries that maintain research 
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organizations but wish particular 
projects, especially any involving 
long-time research, worked out else- 
where. 

The functions of the Institute are 
accomplished through what is known 
as the industrial fellowship system. 
Industrial fellowships are based on 
contracts between the Mellon Insti- 
tute and the person, firm, or associa- 
tion interested in the solution of a 
research problem. Under this con- 
tract the scientific worker is found by 
the Institute and an industrial fellow- 
ship is assigned for a period of at 
least one year. The holder of the 
fellowship is then given the facilities 
for accomplishing the specific piece 
of research, and all the results ob- 
tained by him belong exclusively to 
the founder (financial donor) of the 
fellowship. 

The idea originated with Dr. Robert 
Kennedy Duncan who founded the 
first industrial fellowship at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas in 1907. Four years 
later he was called to the University 
of Pittsburgh to inaugurate his sys- 


at looks good but how will it digest? 


tem in a department of industrial re- 
search. In 1913 the success of the 
experiment led Andrew W. Mellon, 
former Secretary of the Treasury, 
and his banker brother, Richard B. 
Mellon, to found Mellon Institute as 
a memorial to their father, Judge 
Thomas Mellon (founder of the huge 
family fortune), thus placing the fel- 
lowship system on a permanent basis. 

Since its inception Mellon Institute 
has had 1,150 industrial Fellowships 
on 279 different subjects of technol- 
ogy, on which nearly 1,000 scientists 
and engineers have been employed. 
About 650 novel processes and prod- 
ucts have been invented or devel- 
oped, ten new industries created, and 
new branches have been added to 
existing manufactures in a wide field 
of chemical technology. Nearly 2,000 
contributions to the literature of pure 
and applied science have resulted 
from the research work conducted 
by the Institute. Some of these re- 
sults are known the world over, while 
many others, although often as far- 
reaching, are known only to science. 

Some of them never reach the 
average man directly, although often 
they affect his life without his know- 
ing it. Others directly touch his daily 
life, dealing with things he uses, eats, 
and wears. An idea of the wide scope 
of industrial interests covered may be 
obtained from just a partial list of the 
fields of research. Among the projects 
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Two boys on one dog! Is the skin made 


of cotton linters or is it of the shoe-ieather va.iely < 
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are anthracite, cosmetics, 
shoes, household utilities, 
soybean, plate glass, bread, 
cotton yarns, cottonseed ~ 
products, pasteurization, 
rayon, insecticides, steel, 
petroleum refining, meat 
merchandising, surgical 
supplies, ceramic chemicals, 
food container, dairy tech- 
nology, insulation and roof- 
ing, commodity standards, 
heating, and textile finish- 
ing. 

But perhaps the best ex- 
ample of how the work of 
the Institute affects the 
lives of millions of Ameri- 
cans is a story which might 
be titled the “birth of the 
edible wiener.” Nothing is 
closer to the average man’s 
heart than his digestion and 
it is here that the Mellon 
Institute proffered perhaps 
its greatest boon. The 
United States consumption 
of frankfurters (hot dogs) 
is estimated at about 400,- 
000,000 pounds yearly. Any- 
one who has ever bitten 
into a frankfurter skin of 
shoe-leather toughness can 
appreciate what a national 
disaster might eventually 
have resulted had not the 
Mellon Institute, after ten years of 
research, found a process for “putting 
cotton shirts on wieners.” 

Seek Synthetic Skin 

The scientific quest was for some 
synthetic casing material which could 
replace the inedible frankfurter skin. 
Cellulose was finally singled out. But 
it was a long time before the viscose 
process of using cellulose for this pur- 
pose was chosen as the most promis- 
ing. By 1926 the process was in use 
in a factory where at present, if all 
the daily production were put into one 
size of frankfurter casing, it would 
make a sheet of film 500 miles long. 
So today many of the hot dogs you 
devour are protected by what was 
once cotton linters. 

Other achievements of the Institute 
include experiments with vinyl and 
other resins which lead to large-scale 
production of five new plastics; a 
study of acetylene which resulted in 
a bewildering list of new organic 
compounds and the formation of a 
new chemical company for their 
manufacture; an investigation which 
succeeded in wresting from ethylene 
a list of 75 new derivatives and again 
led to the birth of a new chemical 
company; another study paved the 
way for the manufacture of several 
important chemicals from cane-sugar; 
and yet another helped to revolution- 
ize the laundry business and produced 
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the Mellon Institute. 


A meat refrigerating experiment in the laboratories of 

Exactly what is being attempted 

must remain a secret, because the nature and results of 

research belong to the industry sponsoring the fellowship 
and cannot be announced by the Institute. 


much scientific information not pre- 
viously known about fabrics. 

New industries also have been built 
on the results of applied research into 
the recovery of various by-products 
from coal and coke, some of them re- 
sulting in such products as disinfec- 
tants, fungicides, insecticides, var- 
nishes, paints, resins, electrical in- 
sulating materials, turpentine substi- 
tutes, substitutes for linseed-oil, wood 
preservatives and many other 
branches. 

The Mellon Institute is an indepen- 
dent non-profit institution solely 
devoted to science. But new scientif- 
ic knowledge discovered as the re- 
sult of the researches are made public 
only with the consent of the sponsor 
of that particular industrial fellowship. 


Public Health Research 


In addition to the work undertaken 
at the behest and for the profit of 
commercial firms of all kinds and 
sizes, the Mellon Institute has also 
performed many services in the field 
of pure science, i.e., researches for 
public rather than private benefit. 
Several of these investigations in pure 
science have had important bearings 
on public health. These included 
studies on smoke abatement, nutri- 
tion, sleep, methods of tuberculosis 
diagnosis, and a search for compounds 
of value in treating pneumonia. 


The spirit of scientific 
search which imbues ¢hy 
Institute is best described 
in the words of Direct 
Weidlein: 

“A research organization 
is a body of scientists com. 
bined through system anj 
regulation into a coordinate 
whole. Without  effectiy 
organization and machinery 
it is impossible to knoy 
what is going forward in, 
research way. The valy 
of concerted teamwork 
among the members of g 
research laboratory cannot 
be overemphasized. There 
should be no tendency 
toward purely individualis. 
tic work; an appreciation 
of the importance of mag 
action in achieving result 
should be firmly established 
from the start of the activi. 
ties. No research man cap 
be a complete unit in hin. 
self. He requires the con- 
tact, the stimulus and the 
driving power that are gen- 
erated by his association 
with other research men.” 

Architecturally, the Mel. 
lon Institute’s new building 
has many characteristies of 
the Grecian school. There 
are symbolic and aesthetic reasons for 
this. The architecture of ancient 
Greece combines beauty with the sim- 
plicity that is appropriate to a home 
of science. In the philosophy and the 
general intellectual curiosity of Greece, 
modern science had its beginnings. 


Facades Like Parthenon 


The proportions of the three street 
facades are very nearly the same as 
those of the long lateral facade of the 
Parthenon at Athens. 

The fifth to eighth floors are occu- 
pied by the laboratories. Each floor 
has special rooms for the use of all 
researchers, but most of the space is 
devoted to the small laboratories for 
individual workers and the larger 
laboratories arranged in suites. 

The important position which insti- 
tutions like the Mellon Institute oc- 
cupy in our society is best summed 
up in the words of Dr. A. Millikan, 
Nobel prize-winner in physics. 

“We need science in education not 
primarily to train technicians for in- 
dustries, but to give everybody 2 
glimpse of the scientific mode of ap- 
proach to life’s problems; to give 
everyone some familiarity with a 
least one field in which the distinc- 
tion between correct and _ incorrect 
is not always blurred and uncertail, 
and to let him see that it is not al- 
ways true that one opinion is as g 
as another.” 
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Look Around You 


What you don’t know about your community 


would fill a survey. 


FEW months ago a well-known 
sociologist who has made stud- 
A ies of communities in many 
sections of the world said, “So far as 
the study of communities is con- 
cerned, people in high school can do 
most of the things I have done. There 
is no secret, patented, mysterious 
method we use in making surveys of 
community existence. We get to- 
gether all the information we can find 
about an aspect of community life, 
classify and arrange it, and then try 
to tell what it means. That is the job 
of making a community study. A big 
community survey is really a lot of 
small surveys put together.” 

In the first of this series of articles 
the term community was defined (at 
least after a fashion), and in the sec- 
ond article a single, small, midwest- 
ern town was described. In this, the 
third and last of the series, will be 
described a number of ways in which 
high school classes in the United 
States have actually studied their own 
communities. The descriptions will 
indicate that the distinguished sociol- 
ogist was right, high school pupils 
can study—in some places actually 
are studying—their own communities 
with care and insight and profit. Some 
of the community-study projects may 
be rather narrow in scope and others 
may “wander all over the lot,” but 
all of them seem to be both interest- 
ing and profitable for those who en- 
gage in them. 


Do A Survey 


One area for the study of a com- 
munity is its history. Many pupils 
all over the country have developed 
some type of historical survey of their 
own localities. One of the best such 
developments is in a school in Penn- 
sylvania, where classes of high school 
boys have studied their county his- 
tory. They have talked at length 
with older residents of the county 
(and preserved reports of their in- 
terviews), have found and read many 
old letters and diaries which have 
never been printed, have read and 
analyzed the files of old county news- 
papers, and have made excursions to 
many of the historical spots in the 
county. In some of the old letters 
pupils read about the first mill in the 
county, which was long ago destroyed 
by fire. They discovered where the 
mill had been located, excavated at 
the spot, and actually laid bare the 
original stone foundation of the mill. 
With the cooperation of the county 
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Here’s how to do it. 


By Howard E. Wilson 


With this article, Scholastic concludes 
the series of three by Dr. Wilson, 
Associate Professor of Education, Har- 
vard University, on “The Local Com- 
munity.” The first article appeared in 
the Feb. 6 issue; the second, Mar. 6. 


Photo by A. J. 


historical society, they erected a tablet 
to mark the site of the mill, and have 
put up historical markers at various 
places in the county. Some of the 
pupils wrote essays, which were not 
merely rehashings of what somebody 
else had said, but which actually con- 
tributed new information about the 
county’s history. Some of the essays 
have already been published, and 
others are to be printed soon. 

In the cities of New Rochelle, New 
York, and Newport, Rhode Island, 
high school pupils do considerable re- 
search in local history. In another 
small city in New York state, the 
junior high schools some years ago 
wrote and staged a pageant which 
gave some dramatic incidents from 
local history. The pageant was so 
popular that another similar to it was 
given the following year. This month 
the seventh annual such pageant is to 
be given. What have the results 
been? Pupils have had a lot of fun 
and become better acquainted with 





their communities at the same time. 
And older people in the city have 
become so interested that they have 
organized a local history club. The 
club has made a collection of old let- 


ters, diaries, documents, costumes, 
etc., which pupils now study when 
their annual pageant is in preparation. 
In that city, it was high school stu- 
dents rather than older residents who 
first made citizens conscious of and 
interested in their local history. In 
a town in New Jersey high school 
classes have made collections of old 
letters, newspapers, pamphlets, and 
documents pertaining to local devel- 


of Education, New York City 
From the window of Seward Park H. S., in New York City’s lower East Side, there 
stretches a view of the wealth and poverty of a great city. 


opment, which are now the valued 
property of the town’s library. 

Local history, though studied 
widely, is not the only area of com- 
munity life which can be studied. In 
a city in Massachusetts a short time 
ago, there was considerable news- 
paper discussion about the need for 
more playgrounds. One day the ques- 
tion was asked, “Exactly what are the 
opportunities for recreation here?” 
No one seemed to know, so a high 
school class in modern problems un- 
dertook to answer the question. The 
pupils made a large outline map of 
the city, and, by examination of city 
records and by actual field trips, lo- 
cated on it all the city’s parks and 
playgrounds, motion picture houses 
and theaters, libraries, gymnasiums, 
clubhouses, tennis courts, golf clubs, 
and the few “vacant lots” where chil- 
dren congregated most for play. Fig- 
ures were collected by pupils as to 
how many children used the vacant 
lots as playgrounds. The map and the 
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figures were an impressive answer to the 
question; they were exhibited in the 


window of a local department store and 


had considerable influence in securing 
the additional playgrounds which the 
city needed. 

In Ann Arbor, Michigan, pupils in the 
Tappan Junior High School studied the 
recreational facilities in Ann Arbor, and 
then planned in detail the development 
of a small park near the school. In the 
park, tennis courts and a ball diamond 
were laid out; furnaces were built for 
picnic parties. Among other things, the 
pupils decided that Ann Arbor ought to 
have a ski slide. They decided to build 
a hill in their park for such a slide. For 
several years since then, dirt excavated 
in construction work in various parts of 
the city has been dumped in one corner 
of the park. A small hill is rising, and it 
is only a question of time until the ski- 
jump itself appears. In a school in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, pupils studying recreation 
actually tabulated the attendance at 
movies during different hours of the 
week, the attendance at football games 
and other sports, and the number of peo- 
ple using the libraries. Their data helped 
reveal, both to themselves and their par- 
ents, the recreational habits of Columbus. 

Many classes, of course, study the work 
of the service agencies of their com- 
munities—the fire department, police de- 


partment, health department, sewage 
system, transportation, water-supply sys- 
tem, and so on. Usually the best way to 
study them is actually to visit them. 
Often, if an entire class cannot go on a 
field trip, it is profitable for the class 
to send two or three representatives, who 
make the survey and report back to the 
class on what they find. Sometimes, 
classes can find opportunities to cooper- 
ate with departments of city government 
on behalf of community welfare. In one 
city, pupils from the student council of 
the high school made a careful survey 
of the traffic situation in the school area. 
They counted the number and direction 
of cars and people using certain inter- 
sections at various hours of the day, and 
were able to make acceptable recom- 
mendations to the police department for 
the improved control of the traffic situ- 
ation. 

A group of responsible seniors, work- 
ing with an able teacher of modern 
problems in a small community in Wis- 
consin made an interesting study of 
family income and home ownership. The 
pupils in the class come from three small 
villages—the one in which the school was 
located and two a few miles away which 
did not have high schools of their own. 
The class drew up a questionnaire in 
which they asked each family to state 
what its monthly income was, and 





-WHO’S WHO IN THE NEWS 


PLAIN TALKER 


When 70-year-old Prime Minister 
Stanley Baldwin goes into well-earned 
retirement after the coronation of King 
George VI, Britain’s 
new Premier will 
be Arthur Neville 
Chamberlain, the 
present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 
Although he is a 
Conservative, and 
suspicious of social 
reforms, Chamber- 
lain has been an 
efficient manager of 
Britain’s financial 
affairs, and he has 
never shrunk from 
telling the people some very unpleasant 
news about higher taxes. On the eve 
of becoming Prime Minister, Chamberlain 
had hoped to present a final budget call- 
ing for lower taxes, but Britain’s huge 
arms program wrecked his calculations 
and forced him to recommend higher 
levies. 

Son of the famed statesman, Joseph 
Chamberlain, and half-brother of the 
late Sir Austen, a former Foreign Min- 
ister, Neville Chamberlain lived in a 
political atmosphere without becoming 
much interested in politics. He spent 
most of his early life in his native city 
of Birmingham, and it was not until 
he was 49 that he was elected to Parlia- 
ment. 

A shy, very thin man, extremely cor- 
rect in his dress, Chamberlain likes the 
solitary pleasures of gardening and fish- 
ing—but even then he does not dress in 
sloppy clothes. Although Chamberlain 
has won the Premiership, a post both 
his father and half-brother failed to 
gain, he may not hold it long because of 
ill-health brought on by constant over- 
work. 


SMe. 4 
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STAGE MANAGER 


Stage-manager for the coronation of 
King George VI and Queen Elizabeth is the 
16th Duke of Norfolk. As Earl Marshal 
of England this 28- 
year-old nobleman 
inherited the job of 
seeing that the King 
and Queen are 
crowned amid the 
traditional pomp 
and pageantry 
which makes this 
event so colorful. 
Accordingto 
Burke’s Peerage, the 
Who’s Who of Eng- 
lish nobility, the 
Duke’s family ranks 
next to Royalty. Besides this, Bernard 
Marmaduke Fitzalan-Howard, 16th Duke 
of Norfolk, Baron Fitz Alan, Clun, Os- 
waldestre and Maltravers, former 2nd 
Lieutenant of the Royal Horse Guards, 
has a private fortune of $50,000,000 and 
several castles and estates. 

Until King Edward VIII gave up his 
throne for Mrs. Wallis Warfield Simpson, 
the Duke ranked as the number two 
bachelor of England. Early in February 
he married the Hon. Lavinia Mary Strutt, 
20 year-old daughter of the 3rd Baron 
Belper, tennis player and horsewoman. 

For many weeks the Duke has been 
busy arranging England’s most brilliant 
show, and historic old Westminster Ab- 
bey has been given a thorough house- 
cleaning in preparation for the event. 
Since the ceremonies date far back into 
England’s history, many representatives 
of the nation’s noble families claim the 
hereditary-right to participate. A Court 
of Claims, on which the Duke of Norfolk 
serves, handles arguments over who gets 
to carry the King’s spurs and perform 
other duties during the coronation cere- 
monies. 


NORFOLK 


whether it owned the home it lived jp 
A letter accompanied the questionnaire 
explaining that the class was not trying 
to pry into personal affairs but was try- 
ing to secure a picture of the community 
as a whole. The questionnaires were 
not to be signed, and a very large pro. 
portion of them were filled out and re. 
turned to the pupils. Tabulations were 
then made, and the three communitie; 
were compared. The pupils prepared 
a report on their data which was given 
feature space in the local newspaper. 

In a community in Illinois, high school 
pupils made a study of all the people 
who had ever graduated from the high 
school. The school had been graduating 
pupils for almost forty years, but by 
interviewing community residents the 
pupils were able to find out what had 
happened to practically all of the gradu- 
ates. Data as to their present locations 
and their occupations were secured. 
Again the local newspaper was grateful 
to pupils for an illuminating and popular 
feature article. 

Pupils have made studies of the age 
groupings and family size and occupa- 
tional activities of residents of their 
local communities. They have occasion- 
ally “made a census,” sometimes almost 
as detailed as that of the federal govern- 
ment. Some classes have made studies 
of the radio programs commonly heard, 
the magazines and books and newspapers 
most widelv read, and the club and asso- 
ciation activities of citizens in their com- 
munities. Many pupils study the prob- 
lems of community-planning, either 
becoming familiar with the work of the 
local planning commission or actually 
working out their own plans for the 
development of their communities. Not 
long ago there was an exhibit in Massa- 
chusetts of maps drawn in many high 
schools on “My Community Today and 
Tomorrow.” 

Economie matters, including aspects of 
taxation, of unemployment, of occupa- 
tional opportunities, are good topics for 
study. So also are topics pertaining to 
political organization and activity. But 
in studies of these, and other topics, it 
is not adequate to analyze one’s own 
community in isolation from all other 
commmunities. Comparison must be 
made of one’s own with other communi- 
ties before local affairs can really be 
understood. It is not enough to know 
statistics concerning birth rate and death 
rate for one’s own locality without being 
able to compare them with the vital 
statistics of one’s state and nation. 

There are as many possibilities for 
study in one’s home town as there are 
aspects to our complex ways of living 
in these modern times. Most of us have 
neglected these possibilities too long. 
The questions these articles have sought 
to raise are: How much do you know 
about your community? And, why not 
learn more about it? The learning is not 
impossible, and, judging from the reports 
of pupils who have tried it, it is certainly 
interesting. Within the next few years 
significant changes are bound to come 
over American life, and those who know 
most about that life and the communities 
in which it exists, are the ones who will 
help direct the changes. You can be 
among them! 


SCHOLASTIC. 
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“OUR ELGIN STORY BEGINS WITH 


A COLLEGE GIRL OF 1886” 


(Graduation can bring you a beautiful 
Eigin like the one this lovely society 
girl calls ber own!) 


justles were the fashion. And high- 
wheeled bicycles. Brooklyn Bridge 
was the wonder of the world. The 
nation hadn’t a golf course! 

That was America in the year 
Veronese Beatty’s grandmother first 
wore an ELGIN watch. 

Today charming Miss Beatty 
counts many an ELGIN owner in this 
family whose ancestors fought at 
Bunker Hill. “Seven of us since 
grandmother’s day have carried on 
ourELGIN tradition,” she declares. 


tLGIN - 


MARK OF AMERICAN LEADERSHIP 
SINCE 1865 


antes charming. VERONESE BEATTY % Chicage 


This graduation is a splendid time 
to begin, or to carry on, the ELGIN 
tradition in your own family. The 
newest models have such a gracious 
air...such a rich, modern charm. 
See how cleverly they enhance the 
smartest costume! 

ELGINS are created by the perfect 
partnership of craftsmen and scien- 
tists. Flawless ...accurate...superb 
in workmanship. The quality of every 
case is plainly marked. 

Let your jeweler show you these 
beautiful new ELGINS today! Then 
be sure the folks at home know the 
model you’ve chosen! ELGINS for 
women range from $18.75 to $500. 


TWO“ FIRSTS” and many asecond 

en have gone to Miss Beatty for 

er sculpture. She has exhibited at 
the Chicago Art Institute 


“WILD BEE” takes a hurdle with 
Veronese Beatty up. Miss Beatty 
rides with the Longmeadow Hunt 








SQUASH RACQUETS! “Sports, too, are tradi- 
tional with us,”’says Miss Beatty, “almost as 
traditional as our liking for ELGIN watches.” 
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“My Favorite Book” 
Contest Awards 


HE first prize, ten dollars, for the 

best letter telling me “My Favorite 
Book Before I Was Twelve” has been 
awarded to David Pain, North Holly- 
wood, California; the second prizes of 
five dollars each, to R. C. Sanborn, Col- 
linwood High School, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Barbara White, Evanston Township 
High School, Evanston, Illinois. It was 
necessary to award another five dollar 
prize, to Margaret Church, South Han- 
over, Mass.—and it was the hardest thing 
in the world to stop there. I never en- 
joyed a contest more; there was scarcely 
a perfunctory letter in the lot. 

David Pain’s favorite book was Kip- 
ling’s Puck of Pook’s Hill. He told me 
how he came to read it, and when, and 
his personal reasons for special interest 
in this and in the works of Kipling in 
general. 

R. C. Sanborn preferred Paul De 
Kruif’s Microbe Hunters, whose acquain- 
tance he made when his fourth grade 
teacher read parts of it to the class; he 
asked his parents for a copy and read it 
again and again. “I believe,” says he, 
“that it has influenced the entire course 
of my life, and I believe that it has been 
the prime factor in my choice of medicine 
as a profession.” 

Barbara White does not know whether 
it was the pictures of Milne’s When We 
Were Very Young, which attracted her 
before she could read or her mother’s 
giving her another book with these 
poems set to music, or just the poems 
themselves, but this was the companion 
of all her moods when she was little. 
“As I look back now I can see that Mr. 
Milne was skillful in making the metre 
and rhyme scheme of the lines suit his 
thought, and that he shrewdly mirrored 
the emotions of small boys and girls. 
None of these reasons was obvious to 
me when I most loved the book. I only 
knew that Christopher Robin was just 
like me, for he had the same thoughts 
and reactions and that, I believe, is a 
reason for any boy or girl to consider 
a book his favorite.” 

Margaret Church could read but two 
words in Mrs. Molesworth’s The Cuckoo 
Clock, when she found this under her 
Christmas tree; they were “From 
Mother,” on its inscription. But from 
the time the book was opened and in- 
terpreted by reading aloud, it took 
possession of her young fancy. 

I am sending a number of books to 
other contestants, with my autograph and 
my hearty thanks, for sentences and ideas 
in their letters. I wish I could write 
to all who wrote to me, for I am truly 
grateful for all you told me, but there 
were more than 500 letters, and I couldn’t 
manage so many in reply. 

The best letters were written in praise 
of the better books: that is, the thought- 
ful, well-expressed letters usually recom- 
mended books of literary merit, while 
books with very little to recommend 
them save plot were usually praised in 
less interesting letters. 

MAY LAMBERTON BECKER. 
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Lew Sarett 


(Concluded from page 11) 


Speak gently, Spring, and make no 





SarETT: First, they must develop 
power of observation. Keen obge 
tion is the first requirement of a 
Most people don’t see what their ox. 
are looking at. They see only surfar 




































































































sudden sound; 
For in my windy valley, yesterday I Secondly, they must develop the hg Geil 
found of observing life with the will to = 
New-born foxes squirming on the trate below the surface for its Pa: = 
ground— of significance and beauty—for ; “wm top P 
Speak gently. lications. Thus they d eh these 
Walk softly, March, forbear the bit- as Thirdl ‘ th poe evelop insight, 7 Minis' 
rig mod ’ irdly, they ought to live richly ag the C 
Her feet within a trap, her blood upon iataigentiy. hinds Well, a man’s wri. officer 
the sow, ings are rooted in the soil of his living super’ 
The four little foxes saw their mother Again, they must study the mechanism — trainit 
go— of writing and speaking the English lay. ble 
Walk softly. guage, if they are to become articulate, P Thu 
Go lightly, Spring, oh, give them no They must learn to discriminate betweall — of Cor 
a 5p them with boughs to pe 7 aa the ge a 
shelter them from harm bet eo e~ “¥ h ate and the frei the m 
The four little foxes suckled at my Te ae a ee which 
a, word that will do best. above 
Go lightly. Another suggestion, I'd read great li. or col 
Step softly, March, with your rampant erature. Great books hold flaming hj™ the in 
hurricane; man spirits, as, for example, Emerson} its du 
Nuzzling one another, and whimpering Essays, or Walt Whitman’s Leaves ji of un 
with pain, Grass. No man can write with power ‘= 
The new little foxes are shivering in the unless he has in his heart some kind ¢ 
rain— fire. Where does he get the fire? Fro 
Step softly. contact with inspired human personal. 
Hatrietp: That is a beautiful poignant ties and from the flaming human spiriy 
poem! Tell me, Mr. Sarett, what counsel that lie between the covers of grat 
would you give young people ambitious _ books. ee 
to. write? Hatrietp: Thank you, Lew Sarett, - 
your 
paste 
tutional because it violates State’s ri 
John Bull (Schol., Feb. 20.) —_ 
(Concluded from page 8) . This brief study shows that the “found. Tel 
ing fathers,” who wrote our Constitutim, rta 
in the hands of England’s leading Prime borrowed heavily from the Englih a 
Ministers—Disraeli, Gladstone, et al. There is, however, one very importat we 
In 1909 England was stirred by the difference between the two governments ily, s 
conflict between the House of Commons The Britis. government belongs to tej OC | 
and the House of Lords. The demo- Cabinet or parliamentary form, as di- who | 
cratically elected House of Commons had_ tinguished from the presidential fom shout 
passed a tax bill which the House of found in the United States. In Britag J askin 
Lords, whose members were appointed the Prime Minister and his cabinet ar Juliet 
or inherited their posts, had voted down. members of and dependent on Parle iM ig try 
Prime Minister Asquith won a new elec- ™ent, while in the United States tei and ¢ 
tion on this issue and finally forced the President is largely independent of Cor he ni 
Lords to accept the bill. Then the Com- 87€SS- if the Prime Minister fails to @ (his i 
mons decided to put a permanent curb 2 vote of confidence from Parliament he 7 
on the Lords’ power. The Lords blocked calls a new election. If a majority of th his 1 
these bills, but King George V sided newly elected Commons favors his pel nl ‘ 
with the Commons by agreeing to ap- 0 hp Prime Minister — a ied 
point enough new members to the House ot fesibare 4 map ” ge “ a os ty 
of Lords to pass the bills over the vote nen a bo Ave a 4 Pe Xe a along 
of the conservatives. The Lords bowed Setee: tox thee Rin oe answe 
to this threat and finally allowed most The ” louse 7 Cecamons. wal Her 
of their power to be taken away. Today, ON eects, te deat be diceil balld the st 
the House of Commons is the real law- o¢ the voters in the rte Ml borougl if Rot 
making body of Parliament. Supporters nq cities. Members of the Commas Ulie’ 
of President Roosevelt's plan to appoint ajso are elected to represent the laggy 9 el: 
new Justices to the Supreme Court com- yniversities. All members hold office iam Juliet 
agg ars Pan “ of five years unless a new election is calli Julie 
— = ing earlier. The government is run by 4 self f 
George V. In England there is no court group of sixty or seventy men known ll digest 
which can hold an act of Parliament the Ministry, and about twenty of the nae" 
unconstitutional. There is therefore, no as a rule are members of an inner cifé e 
exact comparison in English history to called the Cabinet, which is led by # _ 
the President’s plan. However, the Judi- Prime Minister. Unlike members of t weuld 
cial Committee of the Privy Council in  President’s cabinet in the United Stale meo i 
London acts as the supreme court of the these men belong to Parliament and gered 
British Commonwealth of Nations—Can- an active part in debates. Although # detail: 
ada, Australia etc. It recently held sev- theory the House of Commons contt since 
eral Canadian Dominion laws illegal, the Cabinet, in fact the Cabinet exe minut 
because they invaded the rights of the great influence over the Commons. indivi 
Canadian Provinces. This action can be can, under the leadership of the Prin teleph 
compared to the United States Supreme Minister, dissolve the House of (m 


Court’s declaring a Federal law unconsti- 





mons if its policies are opposed, # 
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Jrce the members to undergo the ex- 


and uncertainty of a new election. 

Britons boast proudly that 1,500 schol- 
ars run the British Government. These 
University trained men enter the British 
Civil Service early and must pass ex- 
aminations that would flunk most Amer- 
jean college graduates. They hold all the 
top positions in the government except 
those of the Ministers. And although the 
Ministry is supposed to give orders to 
the Civil Service officers, in fact these 
officers exert great influence on their 
superiors because of their excellent 
training and long acquaintance with the 
problems of the government. 

Thus we find that the voters, the House 
of Commons, the Ministry, including the 
Cabinet and the Civil Service, compose 
the machinery of the British government 
which does the day to day work. And 
above this efficient machine, but not over 
or controlling it, we have the King and 
the institution of royalty, which performs 
its duty of giving the Empire a symbol 
of unity. 


Boy Dates Girl 


(Concluded from page 16) 





moved immediately after the bath; 


and the next fellow will appreciate | 


your having obliterated the toota- 
paste spatters from the basin. 


This is *“‘Her” 


Telephone manners are just as im- 
portant as drawing room etiquette, 
because usually, in the average fam- 
ily, so many people are involved in 
one conversation. There is Romeo 





who calls Julie just at dinner hour, | 


shouting “Who is this?” instead of 
asking immediately “May I speak to 
Juliet?” There is Papa Montague who 
is trying to listen to “Amos ’n Andy” 


and turns the radio up so loud that | 


he not only drowns Romeo’s voice 
(his intention) but also Julie’s at the 
other end; consequently Romeo asks 
his lady love “May I speak to Julie?” 
only to have Julie, flustered by 
Larry’s yelling “Soup’s on, come 
along,” make the fatal mistake of 
answering “This is her.” 

Here’s a how-de-do, no doubt, but 
the state of things could be improved 
if Romeo held his breath until after 
Julie’s dinner (and Amos ’n Andy) 
or else inquired “May I speak to 
Juliet, if it is convenient?” Then 
Julie might either have excused her- 
self from the table, if she felt her 
digestion depended on Romeo’s sweet 
words, or asked him to call later. Or, 
better yet, informed him that she 
weuld call him later. Then, too, Ro- 
meo and Juliet might not have lin- 
gered long over the unimportant 
details of what each had been doing 
since school that afternoon and a 10- 
minute conference on the course of 
individual study for the evening. The 
telephone is a great invention. Don’t 


, make it a family nuisance. 








Problems in Living 
By Marjorie S. Watts 


17. Fred’s Front 


Fred thinks he has proven to his satis- 
faction that a student can do very well 
in high school largely on bluff. He gets 
by on a narrow margin, through bluff, 
and believes real study a waste of time. 


Ask Yourself: 


1. Is he right? List your arguments. 

2. How do you define bluffing? 

3. Make two parallel lists, one of all 
the values which occur to you for bluff- 
ing, and the other a similar one for sin- 
cere effort. 


4. Is Fred’s attitude a common one? 
If so, what are the causes? Is he entirely 
to blame for it? Can anything be done 
to remedy the situation? 

5. Is it possible that Fred is bluffing 
about bluff? Have you ever known stu- 
dents to take such a pose, yet really do 
some sincere work, in secret? How do 
you account for this? Is it in any way 
a reflection on our sense of values? 


Try This: 


Explain to Fred what he may be los- 
ing by bluffing or posing as a bluffer. 





The next Olympic Games will be in 1940. 
Every boy in the country will have an oppor- 
tunity to represent the United States. And 
there are just three years to get ready! 


All coaches agree that diet plays an impor- 
tant part in the training of every athlete. 
That’s why they never hesitate to recommend 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. And Kellogg’s are 
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ideal for all active children. These golden 


flakes, toasted crisp, are full of the elements 
that supply energy. And because they’re easy 
te digest, they don’t overload the stomach. 


Kellogg’s may be served at any time of the 
day. Made better. Taste better. 
better — by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


Packed 


‘\ a 
say Nlloggs 
BEFORE YOU SAY 

“CORN 


FLAKES” 
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HE way to lift your game out 

: of the “tap and poke” class and 
give it the zip and power which 

you admire so much in tournament 
players, is to develop a drive (both 
forehand and backhand) which will 
(1) place the ball deep in your oppo- 
nent’s court and (2) give pace to the 
ball so that it travels more on a bee- 
line and less in a high are (lob). 
There is a proper place for the lob 
in tennis strategy, but that is another 
matter altogether. Here we are con- 
cerned only 
with the 
game’s basic 
stroke — the 
drive, without 
which no 
player can 
hope to ex- 


perience the 





RACQUET BACK 


tennis has to offer. 

No better ex- 
ample of complete- 
ness in the drive 
could be shown 
than that revealed 
in the accompany- 
ing pictures of 
Katharine Stam- 
mers, England’s 
leading woman player who happens, 
incidentally, to be one of the best 
looking girls in big-time tennis. 
These pictures, made up from a mo- 
tion-picture film taken by Scho- 
lastic’s photographer during the U. 
S. national championships last fall, 
show the “full-fashioned” character 
of the drive as well as it has ever 
been shown. In making the stroke 
the racquet completely encircles the 
body. 

The first picture of the series shows 
Stammers with her racquet way back, 
cocked for action. Her attention is 
fixed on the oncoming ball and she 
has just made a short run of four or 
five steps across the baseline. Now, 
in this first picture, we see her putting 
her left foot down to serve as the 
pivot for the stroke, and she has timed 
her approach to this point so that 
she would be there in time to make 
the stroke under full command of 
herself. Of course there are occa- 
sions when the stroke cannot be made 
under such favorable circumstances, 
when an emergency arises and “any- 
thing goes.” In making emergency 
shots, even the most painstaking of 
players will dispense with good foot- 
work and model stroking in order to 
get his racquet on the ball. When 
your opponent returns a sizzling shot 
which catches you out of position or 
off balance, or sends one across that 
comes directly at your feet before you 


STEP INTO IT 
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Depth in the Drive 


A full-fashioned forehand imparts speed 








to the ball; places opponent on defense 


have a chance to back away from it, 
then footwork and everything else is 
tossed to the wind, and you do what- 
ever acrobatics you can in order to 
get the ball back over the net. 

A southpaw, Katharine Stammers 
uses footwork which would be just 
the reverse for a right-handed player. 
The general rule for footwork for 
right-handers is: in making a fore- 
hand drive, the right foot must be 
behind and the left foot in front; in 
making a backhand drive, the left 
foot behind and the right foot in front. 
For left-handed players, the 
thing is just turned around. 

The advantage of this “one 
foot in front of the other” 
stance at the moment of 
striking the ball is that it en- 
ables the player to put more 
power into the stroke. This 
is achieved by a transfer of 


CONTACT 


the weight from the rear foot 
to the front foot as the 
racquet is brought forward. 
Thus, by such a weight- 
transfer, the arm and wrist 
are given the much-needed 
support of the shoulders and 
body. Just as a boxer’s punch 
is impotent if he throws out 
his fist without “stepping in,” so a 
tennis player’s drive will lack force 
and also depth if the body is not “put 
into it” to buttress the work the wrist 
and arm are doing. 

The work of the wrist must not be 
underestimated. It is a most vital 
part of the action, and there are some 
top-flight players who have developed 
their wrist technique to the point 
where they can make this member 
do the bulk of the work. Jack Craw- 
ford, the famous Australian Davis 
Cup player, is a veritable magician in 
the use of his wrist in ‘stroking the 
ball. Cochet, the French wizard, can 
make the ball talk with a flick of his 
wrist. But for the long battle against 



















WRIST WORK 


a player who shoots them deep to 
your baseline, most players depend 
on the full stroke with plenty of 
“body” behind it, with the legs, shoul. 
ders, arm and wrist sharing the work 
of turning out a good shot. 

We have used the term “depth” jn 
referring to a shot. “Depth” and 
“length” are words used synony- 
mously to indicate the shot which 
goes deep into your opponent’s court 
and strikes the ground between the 
baseline and the service line—the 
closer it strikes to the baseline, the 
more effective it is. The tactical ad- 
vantage of shooting them deep is that 
it keeps your opponent back there 
on his own baseline where he cannot 
operate so effectively as he could 
were you to give him all short drives 
which strike in the middle of the 
court and which he can run up on 
and place wherever he pleases. 

The shot Stammers is playing in 
these pictures has come close to her 
baseline, for she is standing right on 
that line as she makes her: stroke. 
You will note in the third and fourth 
pictures that Stammers’ racquet arm 
is pretty well bent at the elbow, at an 
angle of about 90 degrees in the third 
picture and more acute in the fourth 
picture. This gives the appearance of 
a cramped stroke. 
Stammers does not 
play every shot with 
elbow bent so much 
as this. The bend of 
the arm will depend 
on her last-instant 
calculations in judg- 
ing the bounce of the 
ball. She is, however, 


a player 
who has 
built her 


driving 
game ona 
marked arm 
bend. Other 
players vary 
in this re- 
spect, and ; 
the tendency is for the men players 
to use a straighter arm. Take the 
forehand drive of Donald Budge, for 
instance. In our next tennis article 
we intend to show this in pictures. 
Compare them with the pictures here 
of Stammers and you will see a very 
wide variation in the arm positions. 
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PLAY THE BALL 
OF CHAMPIONS! 


Your cue for championship tennis 
—the Wright & Ditson Tennis 
Ball—a veteran of 46 straight Na- 
tional Championships. More con- 
trollable than ever for 1937, and 
in addition—tougher and longer 


lasting. 


Wau 





TENNIS EQUIPMENT 















































































































































GUARANTEED 
Raa 


Steel Tennis 
Racquets 


Daytons are the only 
Tennis Racquets made 
that are Guaranteed 
against string, frame 








and handle breakage. 
Yet Daytons are low in 
price. Cadet Model is 


only $3.00. Other tour- 

Mament models up to 

$12.50. Dayton Racquets, 

like steel golf shafts, are 

favored for faster play- 

ing, longer life. FREE! 
Ask your dealer to show you Dayton 

Steel Racquets. Write us for FREE Catalog. 


DAYTON RACQUET CO., INC. 


Dayton 
RACQUETS 
TENNIS - BADMINTON’ SQUASH 





The Stuff of Dreams 


(Continued from page 10) 


The beloved voice called again, from 
an open window, and Shah called back 
desperately. The porch door opened at 
once, and She came out, hurrying across 
the garden to the apple tree. Shah’s 
chest fur trembled with the hopeful 
beating of his heart. His little face, 
furrowed with hunger, peered down at 
Her. 

“Shah—my foolish! What is it? Come 
down! Come, Shah, dinner!” 

Shah didn’t wail, this time. He 
squalled, pink mouth wide, ears back. 

Sadie stared but said nothing. 

“Come, Shah! Dinner!” 

“Eee-yow!” Shah screamed, clinging 
to his branch. His emptiness roared in 
his ears. 

After a time She went away. 

The brown tree shadows slowly deep- 
ened to blue and a chill crept into the 
air. Shah wrapped his tail around him 
for warmth. The leaves hung motion- 
less, and the robins, with a final twit- 
ter, swooped away. Sadie was a mo- 
tionless black lump. In the west the 
wings of the sunset trailed scarlet across 
a lemon-yellow sky, and the breath of 
the fields was a white mist. Lights 
came on in Shah’s house. 

Something moved in the gloom below. 
She had returned—with a ladder. Shah 
mewed hysterically, peeking over his 


| branch. The ladder scraped against the 
tree trunk and was still, but the tree | 








shook a little, and Her voice came nearer, 
speaking to Shah. 


At the sound of it | 








| 


Sadie uncoiled and stretched upward, | 


swift and black. Shah heard the lovely | 


crunch as her teeth met 


in the fish | 


head. Unseen leaves rustled violently, | 


higher up. Shah followed instantly. 
His heart sank as he climbed for Her 
voice was suddenly angry. “Bad!” it 
said. But he went on up, 
orange and determined. 
Sadie had settled down again, be- 
side the fish head. There was no com- 


| fortable place for Shah and he was 
| forced to lie upward along a branch 


and hold with his claws. 
After a moment he looked down. She 
was on the ground again, and taking 


| away the ladder in an unpleasant si- 


lence. Then Her feet swished across 
the grass. The kitchen door was a sud- 
den oblong of light—then darkness. 
The first stars were flaring above him 
when Shah heard, far in the distance, 
the terrifying wail of a fire siren. It 
grew louder every svcond. All the 
doors of his house opened and there 
was running in the Uriveway. Out in 
the road passing cars drew hastily to 


| one side with a squealing of brakes; 


there was more running, and a babel of 
voices. 


| 
| 


little and 


Two long cones of light swept down | 


the -highway and the screaming wail 
came with them. They swung ponder- 
ously at the driveway entrance and 
crept in, drawing behind them some- 
thing long, and high, and red. It clat- 
tered. The wailing died away to a whine 
and ceased. An engine throbbed— 
stopped. In the silence Her voice spoke, 
alone, apologetic. 





Pennsylvania 
TALUS NG 
Sensational Ball 


R, 
—— 3 “Gy, 
Peds 2 


% 
PS 


HALVES MOLDED BY AN 
EXCLUSIVE PROCESS 
FOR UNIFORM ACCURACY 


PATENTED V-JOINT, NO 
/ THICK OR THIN SPOTS 


BALL INFLATED BY AN 
EXCLUSIVE PROCESS 
WITH PURE NITROGEN 
TO PREVENT OXIDATION 
AND REDUCE: DIFFUSION 





Pennsylvanias play better because they're 
made better—-from the exclusively-built 
center to the long lived, air-gripping wooly 
cover. They’re arrow-true in flight, exacily 
uniform in balance and bounce, with every 
fine quality kept at its peak by pressure- 
packing. @ Ask for them by name! 


Manufaciured by 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF AMERICA, INC. 
JEANNETTE, PA. 
Sold by the leading sporting goods dealers everywhere 
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EVERY STORY 


a Famous Story 


in this new 
pocket size 
magazine 


Best Stories 
Ever Written! 
His Wedded Wite by 


wy Copvens “Here’s a new 
Goboriov magazine idea 
a that makes it pos- 
mauPassant sible to enjoy in 

park TWAIN . Ne ni 
enon © HAWTHO | a short period 
end many oe | what it has taken 
others thousands 
of hours just to 


FIND!” 


Kipling 


A Kiss 
The Accursed House by 


AT LAST! a magazine that never 
prints a poor story! 


Every story in it is a proved success before it 
makes its way into Famous Stories Magazine. 

Many other magazines—some wonderfully in- 
teresting ones, too—are made up from their au- 
thors’ current writings. But the Editor of Famous 
Stories selects the very best for you from the whole 
world’s literature. The stories of every age and of 
every language. The stories you really want to read. 


The Accursed House by Gaboriau, The Snow 
Story by Chauncey Thomas, His Wedded Wife 
by Kipling, A Kiss by Luigi Capuana head the 
list of entertainers. . . . Guy de Maupassant, 
Herbert Jenkins, Hermann Bahr, Grant Allen, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne and Pedro De Alarcon 
are also among those who will delight you in the 
June number now on the stands. 


ONLY 10 CENTS 


on all newsstands 























People tramped across the grass carry. 
ing another ladder, very long, very red 
Other people made a semicircle of grin. 
ning faces on the edge of the light. 

The ladder reared into the air and 
grew lIcnger and longer. A dark shape 
in a glaring red hat detached itself 
from the group below and began ty 
mount the ladder, which swayed. Th 
figure came steadily higher, nearer and 
nearer to the paralyzed Shah. 

Just over Shah’s head there was, 
stealthy, frightened movement. It wa 
very slight, but Shah heard it and looked 
up. Sadie’s branch was empty! Shp 
had gone only the night knew where 
and she had left the fish head behing 

When a large masculine hand closed 


| on the scruff of his neck he scareely 


knew it. Crisp brownness filled his 
mouth, pricked his throat until his eye 
bulged, drowned his nostrils with it 
exquisite pungency. His teeth met in 


| crackling succulence. His ecstatic pun 


was strained through scales and de. 
licious, crumbling bones. 

Shah came down the ladder dangling 
from the hand, not hearing the cheers 


| which burst the darkness. Into the circle 


of light Her hands reached to take him- 


| Her dear hands that understood. He 
| nestled into them, exhausted but trust 


ing. 
One of Her fingers touched his treas- 


| ure gingerly. Her eyes were close, 
| peering. Her voice said: — 


“Good heaven! A fish head!” 
There was a pause during which Shah's 


| round eyes looked up at Her happily, 
| glistening with pride. 


“So that was it!” She said at last. And 


| She laughed—an odd, quavering little 
| laugh. Shah was lifted suddenly and 
| held close under Her chin, and to- 


gether they went away, out of the 


| blinding light, to the warm shelter of 
| the kitchen. 


The fish head was buried in the hollow 


| of Her neck—safe at last. 


Reprinted from the Atlantic Monthly by 
| permission of the editors. 


Scone of Scotland 


The Coronation Chair in which King 
George VI will sit when he is crowned 
on May 12 (see photo on page 4) orig- 
inally came from Scone in Scotland, 
whose kings had also been crowned it 
it. Edward the First of England carried 
it away with him in 1297 and rendered 
it is a solemn offering at the shrine 
St. Edward the Confessor. Ever since 
then it has stood in the Confessors 
chapel in Westminster Abbey. Fou 
lions support each corner and betweel 
the ‘chair and the bottom board is in- 
closed a stone. This is the far-famed 
“Stone of Scone.” Tradition says that 
it is the original Jacob’s pillow and wa 
preserved as a sacred relic of the Jews 
until the destruction of Jerusalem whet 
it was taken first to Egypt and ther 
to Ireland by Jeremiah the Prophet 
when he fled for safety with the King g 
of Judah’s daughter. In Ireland it wa 
used as a throne at Tara and was 
taken to Scotland in wars between the 
two countries. 
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Scholastic’s Nationwide 


Vocational Survey 


By R. H. 


tations are takensdirect from letters 

received from the various state 
employment services that have replied 
tp Scholastic’s National Survey of voca- 
tional possibilities. The first group of 
gate summaries appeared in the April 
3 issue; the second, April 17; the third, 
April 24. 


T= following summaries and quo- 


IDAHO 


“In the agricultural industry we have 
a big demand for farm hands, fruit work- 
es, stock men, woods workers and 
foresters, which are to a certain degree 
governed by seasons. 

In the lumber industry there are saw- 
mill workers, loggers, mechanical en- 
gineers, and millwrights. This industry 
naturally is not as affected by seasons 
as others. However, at times there are a 
cer‘ain amount of shut-downs. We have 
quite a shortage of labor at the present 
time and we anticipate this to be such 
for some time. 

In the construction industry there are 
brick masons, painters and plasterers, 
tile setters, shinglers, lathers, carpenters, 
etc. Under highway construction there 
is a scarcity of jack hammer operators, 
leTourneau and _ bulldozer _ operators, 
shovel operators, heavy duty truck driv- 
ers, structural steel workers, blade and 
motor patrol operators, etc. 

We also have a scarcity at the present 
time of good automobile mechanics. 

In addition, we have a great deal of 
activity in the mining industry, which in- 
cludes nippe:s, motor men, mining ma- 
chine operators, hand miners, timber- 
men, etc.” 


TENNESSEE 


“Based on present demands and con- 
versations with other individuals, those 
occupations in Tennessee which will be 
most favorable for employment are: first, 
the building industry, brick ‘masons, 
plasterers, terrazzo and tile workers, 
steam fitters, and sheet metal workers. 

“Other professions and trades that will 
be making frequent calls include sales- 


men (commission) in all» lines, retail 
sales ladies and salesmen (especially 
clothing salesmen), competent male 


stenographers and calculating machine 
operators, engineers in all phases of 
river dam construction and flood con- 
trol and pharmacists.” 


VERMONT 


“We must hesitate before reporting 
employment possibilities, if such a re- 
port would tend to lead young people 
into these occupations in such numbers 
that the supply would greatly exceed 
the demand. 

With this qualification in mind, we offer 
the following list of occupations in which 
we know a shortage exists at the present 
time and which we feel offers the best 
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Mathewson 


possibilities for employment during the 
next two to five years: 

Women: — 

Domestic and Institutional (Maids, 
Housekeepers, Cooks, Waitresses, etc.) 

Stenographers and Clerical Workers 

Social Workers 

Recreational Supervisors 

Our experience has shown that high 
school graduates are not qualified to as- 
sume positions as secretaries and stenog- 
raphers without additional college 
training, either a regular 4-year college 
course or a 2-year business school 
course. 

Because of the entrance of Federal, 
State and local governments into the 
administration of social welfare -pro- 


grams, a shortage of qualified social 
workers has been noted during the past 
two years. 

Men: — 

Agriculture (Farm Hands, Dairy 
Hands, etc.) 


Machinists 

Construction Workers (Masons, Car- 
penters, Plumbers, Electricians) 

-Wood Working 

Agriculture offers the greatest employ- 
ment possibilities as far as numbers are 
concerned but wages are usually low 
and living conditions are not of the best. 

The other side of the picture shows 
that on February 28, the Vermont State 
Employment Service had in its active 
files the registrations of 1898 applicants 
between the ages of 16 and 25; 1473 be- 
ing men and 425 women. The number 
represents for the most part recent high 
school graduates who have been unable 
to find employment due to lack of work 
experience. Most of the applicants in 
this group will not accept employment in 
agriculture or in domestic work due to 
low wages offered and living conditions, 
and because at the present time, demand 
from industry and commercial establish- 
ments is entirely for skilled workers, 
their opportunities rest only in their 
gradual absorption into industry over 
a period of years.” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


“In interpreting this list, it is important 
to remember that Washington, D. C., 
being a city in which clerical and service 
occupations predominate, is not typical 
of the country as a whole: 

Industrial: bricklayers, carpenters, 
slate, tile and metal roofers, metal 
lathers, concrete cement finishers, aero 
mechanics, ironworkers (rodman and 
structural), installation and repairmen 
(refrigerator, air conditioning, oil 
burner), pipe coverers, sheet metal 
workers, stationary engineers, tile set- 
ters, stone cutters, stone masons, stone 
setters, pipefitters and steamfitters. 

Service occupations: coffee girls, coun- 
ter girls, bus girls and boys, cooks (men 
and women), maids, waitresses, cashiers, 
kitchen workers, pantry women, general 








houseworkers, mothers’ helpers, chil- 
dren’s nurses. 
Commercial and _ semi-professional: 


stenographers (men and women), book- 
keepers, bookkeeper-typists (men and 
women), bookkeepers’ assistants (men 
and women), clerk-typists (men), typ- 
ists (men and women), junior clerks 
(men), office machine operators (mime- 
ograph, multigraph and _ bookkeeping 
machine operators, tabulating and sort- 
ing machine operators), dental hygien- 
ists (women), salesmen (inside and out- 
side), saleswomen, ushers.” 


WYOMING 


“Wyoming does not represent a high 
percentage of population in the country 
as a whole. We have very little industry 
and the State is largely devoted to stock 
raising. My observation is, however, 
that in the Rocky Mountain region, if 
not in the entire country, there is a 
shortage of workers in the building 
trades. Not all young men can become 
commissioned officers in this great army 
of workers which we have. Some have 
not the ability for the higher training 
offered in colleges, some lack the finances 
to enable them to prepare themselves 
for a profession and if this situation 
could be realized and boys trained in 
the various arts early in life, it would 
be very worthwhile to them.” 





coupon for 


FREE 


TENNIS 
| Learn how to stroke 


Lele) 4 
| from Vinnie Richards 


The chance of a life- 
time to see and study 
| every move a cham- 
pion makes in strok- 
ing a forehand, a 
backhand, a volley... 
without paying one 
cent! Dunlop’s free 
new edition of their tennis 
book is bigger and better 
| than ever. Shows motion 
picture stills of famous Vin- 
| nie Richards making every 
| major stroke. Accompan- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








ied by his own descrip- 
tion. Chapter on court 
generalship. Complete 
| up-to-the-minute rules 
| of the game. Get your 
| free copy now. Just clip 
} and mail the coupon. 
| 








| TENNIS INSTRUCTION: A 9%6-page book 
written by four of the world's outstanding pla 
ers—Perry, Tilden, Allison and Cochet—cn sale 
by Scholastic fer 50 cents. Send stamps or coin: 
ask for ‘‘How to Play Lawn Tennis.'' Immediate 
delivery. Write, Scholastic Sports Editor, 250 
E. 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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; SOCIAL STUDIES 
Ig Npesls 


It is getting so that you can’t tell the 
living from the dead. In May Scientific 
American, Barclay M. Newman says: 

“Even an atom can grow: the heavier 
atoms have arisen from the lighter ones. 
Even an atom can repair an injury: if it 
has been mutilated by the loss of an 
electron, the loss can be made good. 
A crystal of salt not only can grow but 
also can reproduce itself--of course in 
the proper solution, salt water. Certain 
oils, such as linseed oil, . . . breathe in 
oxygen, carry on a slow oxidation, and 
breathe out carbon dioxide; meanwhile 
the process releases, as in the body, a 
small quantity of heat. A copper wire 
shows memory: twist it back and forth, 
the twists are remembered . . . For that 
matter, an adding machine has greater 
powers of recollection for figures than 
a human being. Therefore, there is no 
simple test for life.” 


POLITICS 

In an eloquent pronouncement, “I 
Stand with the Spanish People,” in The 
Nation, April 17th, the great German 
novelist Thomas Mann, writes: 

“I was not born a political man, that 
is to say, a partisan whose will exercises 
retraints and limitations upon his in- 
tellect.” But he adds: 

“Democracy is a realized and intrinsic 
fact today to the extent that politics is 
everybody’s business. . . . Sometimes we 
hear somebody say, ‘I take no interest 
in politics.” The words strike us as 
absurd, and not only absurd but egotisti- 
cal and anti-social, a stupid self-decep- 
tion, a piece of folly. But they are more; 
they betray an ignorance not only in- 
tellectual but ethical.” 


THE COURT 

In the same issue, Heywood Broun 
lets fly at the founders and owners of 
the publication, who have argued 
against the President’s Court reform 
plan on the ground that a constitutional 
amendment defining the limits of the 
powers of. the supreme bench could 
easily be ratified now. To enjoy the 
full flavor of this fight, go over articles 
in previous issues by Broun, Wertheim, 
and Villard. In Science and Society, 
April, Louis Boudin reviews the records 
of the court as a protector of civil rights. 


LABOR 


If someone were to offer you a key 
to the future, you would grab it. Well, 
grab Harpers for May to read Edward 
Levinson’s description of “Labor on the 
March.” You may or may not like the 
prophetic banners that are carried in 
that parade, but you have the privilege 
at least of seeing the direction the United 
States is traveling. 


LOCAL GIRL MAKES GOOD 


Dorothy Thompson, “The only woman 
in this country to make good as a polit- 
ical commentator,” receives the praise 
of Don Wharton in the May Scribner’s. 
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FOLLOWING 
THE FILMS 


A STAR IS BORN. (United Artists. 
Produced by David O. Selznick. Di- 
rected by William A. Wellman.) 
The rise and fall of movie stars and 

How They Got That Way continues to 

be fascinating and sure-fire stuff—ask the 

circulation manager of any movie maga- 
zine. On this sound theory some of 

Hollywood’s smartest people have built 

a play, hand-picked a cast, and dished 

the whole thing up in the best techni- 

color yet. The result is not only highly 
gratifying to the eye: it’s a good movie 

—amusing, entertaining, more than a lit- 

tle moving, and what else do you want? 

Honors must be split three ways: to the 

direction; to the witty and honest dia- 

logue provided by Dorothy Parker and 

Alan Campbell; and to the people in the 

piece who go through the motions and 

speak their lines as if they were pleased 
to have something worth the effort. 

There’s nothing startlingly new about 
the story—it’s about a little movie-struck 
girl (that’s Janet Gaynor) from North 
Dakota who makes good in Hollywood 
in a great big way and has her heart 
broken in the process. Fredric March 
is the fellow who breaks it, and his own 
(and possibly a good part of the audi- 
ence’s in the bargain) and a fine job 
of acting he does. Add Adolphe Menjou 
as the producer; May Robson as a sage 
grandma; Andy Devine as counselor and 
friend; and that man Lionel Stander as 
publicity man and you’ve got a cast and 
a half. 

Besides being a chronicle of how stars 
are made (you'll see the entire process 
of how mousy Esther Blodgett gets 
changed into glittering Vicki Lester) A 
Star Is Born turns out to be a pretty 
good travelogue of Southern California. 
Those stars certainly do get about. 


Janet Gaynor and Fredric March pose 
for some publicity to show the world 
that they’re in love in A Star Is Born. 
It’s clear Lionel Stander doesn’t think 
muck of what’s happening. 


WAKE UP AND LIVE. (Twentieth Cen. 
tury-Fox. Directed by Sidney Lan. 
field.) 


This is an amusing Horatio Alger 
story—nay, fairy tale—of the broadcast- 
ing studios. Walter Winchell and Ben 
Bernie carry on their friendly-foe feud 
before your eyes, Alice Faye and Jack 
Haley sing some catchy songs (music 
and lyrics by Mack Gordon and Harry 
Revel) and the whole fare is generously 
spiced with wise-cracks. 

The plot is as far-fetched and fatuous 
as is to be expected in a musical film, 
but if you are willing to throw yourself 
into the spirit of the thing, it can be 
fun. It concerns one of the big broad- 
casting chain’s uniformed attendants 
(Jack Haley) who has sunk to this lowly 
lot by muffing an audition because of 
“mike fright.” Thereafter, the only kind 
of microphones he will croon to are 
“dead” ones, i.e., microphones from which 
no programs are being wafted ether- 
wards. But he sneaks into an unoccupied 
studio one night to warble “Never ina 
Million Years” and, lo and behold, it 
goes out on the air on Ben Bernie's 
program, the old maestro and all the 
lads doing their share from a night club 
via remote control. Then, mystery 
stalks the studios and _ consternation 
plagues the broadcasting bigwigs. Tele- 
phone calls deluge the studios demanding 
to know who Bernie’s new vocalist is. 
But nobody knows—least of all, the 
culprit crooner. Next the papers take 
up the hue and cry and everybody is 
scrambling to find the “Phantom” singer. 
Then a race develops between Winchell , 
and Bernie (and other more villainous, 
interests) to be the first to nab the 
“Phantom” and put him on the air om 
their program. 


SCHOLASTIC. 
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Boy Seouts Vindicated 

men: 
=. Scholastic of April 17, 1937, the 
editorial “Ask Me Another” which was, 
otherwise, well worth reading and 

id within itself, lost all of its good 
for me by a sentence midway through 
te first paragraph which read, “The 
test is not easy, it is a high hurdle for 
any student to jump, and intentionally 
~, for there would not be much point 
in fnding out whether students know 
jut enough to get a Boy Scout merit 
badge.” 
jam a junior im high school and a Boy 
Scout. In fact, I have been a Scout for 
the past five years. Scouting has meant 
much to me. It has added a zest to my 
life and I resent any reflection upon its 
mefits. As a Life Scout, I have earned 
exatly thirteen of those “knowing just 
enough” merit badges. I assure you, it 
required more than “knowing just 
emough” to fulfill the qualifications of 
any one of those thirteen merit badges. 
Fo some I worked months and, al- 
thagh, I am not an intellectual giant, 
Iam not exactly a lame brain either. 
Besides brains, it took perseverance and 
physical strength. If you will take the 
truble to look up the requirements for 
alife or Eagle Scout, you'll find this is 
true. 
Statements like the one in your edi- 
torial help to influence the great Ameri- 
ca public to consider the Boy Scout 
Oanization as rather a joke. Often we 





School for Nurses 
Providence. R. I. Three-year course in nursing open to 
wel qualified applicants. Extremely desirable advan- 
tua; twelve months affiliation with Yale University 
of Nursing and The New Haven Hospital, three 
Doths with the Providence Lying-In Hospital, and two 


maths Public Health Nursing offered all students. Class 
«les in September. Write 


SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES 


STENO PRACTICE! 
NTERESTING HOBBY! 


Gorrespond in Shorthand with Gregg or Pitman 
“Friend”. Send name, address, system—Enclose 
eed « — Names will be Forwarded 

ately. Useful as summertime practice. 
Teachers: Excellent Classroom Stimulator. 


The CORRESPONDENT 
1265 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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MOUNTED SPECIMENS ° 
HEADS-EYES-SUPPLIES “O 


= LEARN TAXIDERMY, illustrated, $1. 
@ sell Eyes, Supplies, mounted Birds, Animals 
‘ustom work. 


Hotman Studio, 983 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MAX 8, 1937 


Students are invited to have their say in | 


this department. Letters about prob- 
lems of high school students are espe- 
cially welcome. Letters should be con- 
fined to 300 words. Letters published 
here do not necessarily represent the 
editorial views of Scholastic. 


see the Boy Scout the butt of a “sup- 
posedly humorous” cartoon or short 
story or fiction “wise crack” in newspa- 
pers and magazines. These are anything 
but “humorous incidents” to a true Scout 
They are literally a dagger turned in the 
heart and arouse overwhelming anger 
and a rightful surge of injustice. 


everyone’s way. They may start little, 


but Scouts soon grow in size and stam- 


ina, mentally and physically, by meas- 
uring up to Scouting’s demands. There 
are a lot of sizable and efficient Boy 
Scouts who have become so by hard 
work and service. Myself, at sixteen 
weighing 150 pounds, and five feet, ten 


inches in my sock feet, represent hun- | 


dreds and hundreds of others. 


The help the Boy Scouts rendered | 
during the Texas school calamity tended | 
to put the organization in its rightful | 
place and too much cannot be said of | 
the service the Boy Scouts displayed | 
during and after the recent midwest | 
At that time they fulfilled the | 


flood. 
highest traditions of Scout Service. There 
is still much to be done, however, to 


give us our earned respectability and | 


I trust that, in this letter, I have con- 
veyed to you the 
viewpoint and that you will never again 


in your column reflect upon our merit | 


badge requirements. 
James A. Purcell, 


Evansville, Indiana. | 


(Scholastic had no intention of reflect- | 
ing on the ability of Boy Scouts or of | 


contributing to the campaign of ridicule 
which, we agree, has n unfair and 
misleading. It so happens that the writer 
of the editorial in question is fairly well 
informed on the subject of Scouting. He 
has two sons who are Eagle Scouts 
themselves and who have between them 
68 merit badges collected by arduous 
labor during the past four years. He is 
also chairman of his patrol fathers’ com- 
mittee and has spent considerable time 
reviewing Scouts applying for merit 
badges. And the reference he made was 
to certain of the merit badge require- 
ments, such as Pathfinding, Personal 
Health and Civics, which he considers 
definitely easy. However, we grant that 
there are many other merit badges which 
demand hard work and considerable 
skill, such as Agriculture, Bookbinding, 
Electricity, Lifesaving, Printing and Tax- 
idermy. The Scouts are doing a useful 
work, and have given thousands of boys 
an interest in life, a sense of responsibil- 
ity, and a start toward a vocational 
career.—Editors.) 





They | self-cleaner 
picture the Boy Scout as a little fellow, | left in your pen by pen-clogging inks. Quink 
running around in shorts, getting into | ; : : — ev ti 


WHAT A BREAK ! 
| SPILLED QU/WK ON 
MY MONOGRAM 


NO MORE INK STAINS 
ON HANDS OR CLOTHES 


—And No Need To Use Blotters, Either! 


The Quickest-Drying Ink You 
_—__ Ever Tried—And the SAFEST! 


Look!—here’s one for your ‘‘believe-it-or-not”’ 
collection. The Parker Pen Company's new ink 
creation — called Parker Quink — dries ON 
PAPER so fast you can toss your blotters in the 
wastebasket. Quink dries by penetration, not by 
evaporation—hence does not dry on a pen point. 

Not only that, but Quink makes your pen a 
a Parker or any other pen. It con- 
tains a secret ingredient that dissolves sediment 








makes your pen start instantly—every time! No 
shaking or fussing to get it to flow. 
uink is made 2 ways—WASHABLE and 
PERMANENT. Tell Mother she'll go for 
WASHABLE Quink in a big way because if 
spilled on hands, clothes or rugs, soap and water 
remove it without trace. And tell your Dad about 
PERMANENT Quink for office use. It’s PER- 
MANENT as paper—won't wash out or fade 
out. Both kinds are rich, brilliant—mnever watery. 
Get Quink today and make this test: Write 3 
lines—then rub your finger over the first line to 
see how dry it is by the time the third line is 
written. Ask for Parker Quink at any store selling 
ink—15c, 25c and up. 


Ouink 


VA 





IN DISCOVERIES, SCIENCE 4x> INVENTIONS 


No need to guess. Every month Popular Mechanics 


, | othe big 250-page magazine—brings you the latest 
true Boy Scout’s | 


world-wide scientific facts in every-day language. 
Each issue is crammed full of fascinating pictures 
and accounts of daring adventures, astounding sci- 
entific discoveries, new achievements in aviation, 
electricity, engineering, chemistry, physics, radio. 
Special departments for home craftsmen and practical 
shop men—easy to follow plans. Don’t 

miss this month’sissue—a thrilling, 

gripping and entertaining 

record of the world’s newest 


wonders—25c at ali newsstands. 








& WORK FOR UNCLE SAM * 


$1140 to $2100 First Year 


Most Government examinations include Mental Tests. Try 
yourself. The result should tell you the possibility of a 
high rating on the U. S. Government Examination. 


MENTAL TEST NO. 1 


(1) A train makes 3/5 of its trip in 54 minutes. 

many minutes will it make the entire trip? 
Answer 
to LOCK as LETTER is to (1) Stamp. 
(3) Cancellation. 





Tn how 


(2) MATLBAG is 
(2) Seal. 


(3) A letter is given special protection if mailed (1) Spe- 
cial Delivery. (2) Registered (3) Air Mail. 
Answer 
(4) A clandestine meeting is one that is (1) 
(2) Accidental. (3) Romantic. 
Answer... 
(5) Wheeling, W. Va., is (1) North, (2) South, (3) East, 
(4) West. from Trenton, N. J. 
Answer 
Franklin Institute, Dept. D254, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

I send you my ‘work on Mental Test No. 1. Kindly have 
your examiners correct this work and return to me with 
rating at no cost to me. Kindly send full information 
regarding Government Jobs. Send list of Jobs and tell me 
how to get one. 

Name 
AGREES 0.0.0.5.0-0-0 covccewowecccocccccscoes seneeeeceesens . 


Cec ccccwccnvcccccscccosecce cece ccc coc AGS... 


29 
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WhoseBirthday? 


(Famous Anniversaries) 
May 8 
WILLIAM H. 
VANDERBILT 

(1821-85) Son of 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
founder of the Van- 
derbilt fortune. Like 
his father, was a 
railroad magnate and 
a donor to education 
and philanthropy. 

May 9 

JOHN BROWN 

(1800-59) Fanatic 
abolitionist; led an 
armed band in a raid 
on the U. S. Armory 
at Harpers Ferry to 
free the slaves. Was 
hanged for murder. 


May 10 


JAMES GORDON 
BENNETT, JR. 
(1841-1918) Suc- 

ceeded his father as 
editor and owner of 
the New York Her- 
ald. Directed its 
policies from Paris. 
Founded the London 
and Paris editions of 
the paper. 


May I1 


JEAN LEON 
GEROME 

(1824-1904) Distin- 
guished French paint- 
er. Among his best 
known works are 
Cleopatra and Caesar 
and The Slave Mar- 
ket in Rome. 


May 12 


FLORENCE 
NIGHTINGALE 
(1820-1910) Eng- 

lish founder of 
modern nursing; or- 
ganized a_ hospital 
unit of 38 nurses for 
the Crimean War. 
Founded the Night- 
ingale Home for 
training nurses, 
London. 


May 13 

MARIA THERESA 

(1717-80) Queen of 
Hungary and Bo- 
hemia, wife of the 
Holy Roman Em- 
peror Francis; 
reigned as Queen of 
Austria for 40 years. 
Considered greatest 
of Hapsburg rulers. 


May 14 

ALBERT 

EINSTEIN 

(1870- ) German 

physicist; world-re- 
nowned scientist who 
is without honor (or 
property or citizer- 
ship) in Nazi Ger- 
many. Received 
Nobel Prize’ in 
Physics, 1921. 


(Portraits by Samuel Nisenson) 


LAUGHS 


Oh, Sorry 
“Did you say the man was shot in the 
woods, doctor?” 
“No, I said he was shot in the lumbar 
region.”—The Watchman-Examiner. 
6 
Practice 
“What’s the idea of poking the broom 
in the baby’s face this morning?” 
“I just wanted him to get used to kiss- 
ing his grandfather.”—The Kablegram. 
ey 


Careful! 
“One single move and this canoe will 


collapse!” 

“Can I move my choon-gum to the 
other side of my mouth?”—Vancouver 
Sun. 

2 


That’s Different 


A boy was about to purchase a seat 
for a movie in the afternoon. The box- 
office man asked, “Why aren’t you in 
school?” 

“Oh, it’s all right, sir,” said the young- 
ster earnestly, “I’ve got measies.”—The 
Bee Hive. 

° 

The university president was delivering 
his baccalaureate. In the audience were 
an elderly man and woman, obviously 
foreigners, who were having heavy go- 
ing as they listened to the president ad- 
dress the class of which their son was a 
member. 

“What he say?” finally demanded the 
mother, her brow knitted. 

“Who?” asked the father sleepily. 

‘The beega falla in black robes. What 
he say?” 

“He say school is out.”—The Christian 
Science Monitor. 

a 
Prowess 

A trio of bright little boys entered the 
Metropolitan Museum Wednesday after- 
noon, and made for the Egyptian ex- 
hibits, where they told an attendant 
that they had come to see “the dead 
men.” He showed 
them where the 
mummies were, and 
they stood in front 
of the cases just 
looking. As they 
were going out, one 
of the innocents 
approached the at- 
tendant and asked, 
“You kill and stuff 
them yourself?”— 
New Yorker. 





“Give me a glass 
of milk and a mut- 
tered buffin.” 

“You mean a buf- 
fered muttin.” 

“No, I mean a 
muffered buttin.” 

“Why not take 
doughnuts and 
milk?” 


OF THE 
WEEK 


Mere Detail 

Easterner: “I was out West last sup. 
mer.” 

Westerner: “That so? Wasn't then 
hills-——” 

“The old bus averaged three hung 
and fifty miles a day.” 

“Wasn’t them hills——” 

“We only had two punctures.” 

“Wasn’t them——” 

“Did eighteen miles to a gallon.” 

“Wasn’t them——” 

“And two hundred miles to every 
quart of oil.” 

“Wasn’t 

“Didn’t stop at one garage.” 

“Was 

“Boy, it sure was a wonderful trip!” 

“Yes, but the scenery?” 

“What scenery?”—Winnipeg Tribuy, 


I’ve taught my faithful watchdog, Towss, 
To bite all guests too fond of “Yowser’ 
—N. Y. Herald-Tribuy, 


My Saint Bernard I’ve taught to bite 
All guests who come in shouting “Quite” 
—Kansas City Star, 


I sick my terrier, named Zinna, 
On all who leave with “Abyssinia.” 
—Detroit News 


My chow dog bites below the knee 
All those who ask me if I “see.” 
—Buffalo Evening New 


Our bulldog knows that he must bite 
All who whisper “Nightie night.” 


A young flying officer, stationed some 
where near Egypt, while flying near the 
Great Pyramids, carrying out exerciss 
in navigation, and working with a sx 
tant to discover his exact position, su- 
denly turned to the pilot and said, “Tak 
off your hat!” 

“Why?” asked the pilot. 

“Because, according to my calcul 
tions, we are now inside Saint Pauls 
Cathedral.”—Telephone Review. 


F. Ryan in Mo 


“You and your 
guests. ..-> Bah!” 
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HE WORKS IN 
THE AIR WITH 
THE GREATEST. 
OF EASE... 


TELEPHONE lineman must be 
A several kinds of workman 
all rolled upin one—a mechanic, 
an electrician, and very often a 
steeplejack! 

Keeping telephone lines in re- 
pair, as well as constructing 
new ones, is a man-sized job. 
But in spite of the fact that there 
are thousands of men engaged 
in this work day in and day out, 
there are mighty few accidents. 
For Bell System workmen are 
guided by Safety First rules — 
and supplied with safety equip- 
ment which has been developed 
by the Bell System especially 


for telephone work. 


TELEPHONE 


& 


For instance, riding the little 
cable car which trolleys a line- 
man through the air has been 
made almost as safe as sitting 
in an office chair. Every part of 
the car — belts, chains, hooks, 
steel frames — are the result of 
a series of exhaustive tests in 
the Bell System Laboratories. © 

The careful thought given to 
the conditions under which tele- 
phone people work is charac- 
teristic of the care and study 
given to all phases of the tele- 
phone business. It is one of the 
reasons why America 


has the world's most re- 





liable telephone service. 





SYSTEM 

















THE NEW 1937 CATALOGUE OF 
SCHOLASTIC RADIO GUILD PLAYS 


For school radio broadcasts, assembly programs and 
dramatized classroom assignments 


Write today for your free catalogue listing 31 radio plays now available at twenty- 


five cents per play to school groups. 


| catalogue. 


SCHOLASTIC 
| Chamber of Commerce Building 





Subjects based on literature, music, history, 
science, invention, safety. All plays listed are royalty-free, fifteen-minutes in length, 
written in dramatic, sparkling dialogue by experienced radio writers and tested on 
the air. Description of each play and directions for ordering are contained in the 


BOOKSHOP 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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just save 10 Pla 5? Pea 
10 wrappers fro fanters 5¢ J 


Empty bags of Planters 1c Salted Pea are also good for stamp premiums, 
five Ic bags being the equivalent of one 5cPag. 


All bags and wrappers good for PLANTERS STORY AND PAINTING 
BOOK may be used for stamps, and bags and wrappers good for stamps may also 
be used for the STORY AND PAINTING BOOK. 


Here’s a wonderful opportunity to start collecting stamps—or to add 
to your collection if you are already enjoying this most fascinating 
of all hobbies! 





Just send 10 empty Planters Peanut bags, or Jumbo Block wrappers, 
to Planters, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and take your choice of: (1) Big 
Stamp Album, containing 64 pages, hundreds of illustrations, spaces 
for 2000 stamps and helpful articles on “How to Collect Stamps”, 
“How To Organize a Stamp Club” and “Famous Stamp Collectors”; 
or (2) 100 Foreign Postage Stamps (all different) from Australia, 
Switzerland, Finland, Germany, Canada, Japan, Czechoslovakia and 
many other countries. If you wish both album and stamps, send 
20 wrappers or bags. Both the album and stamps are supplied 
and guaranteed by H. E. Harris & Co. of Boston, 
leading stamp firm of the world. 


Valuable Stamp Premium Catalog—FREE! 


Every stamp collector—whether a veteran or beginner—should 

have one of these catalogs. It offers many fine stamps (air 

mail, commemorative, United States, British Colonies, triangle 

stamps, etc.) which you can obtain with Planters Peanut Bags & ‘ r 
or Jumbo Block wrappers. Send for a copy now— it’s free. : sae : Oe 
Just send a card or note to Planters, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. “s : ; 


Nothing HITS THE SPOT like PLANTERS@ 





